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* CUTS ” 


HAVE GONE—* BREAKS ” 


MUST GO! 


by PERCY A. SCHOLES 


F there was ever a journal that welcomed the free 
expression of its readers’ opinions THE GRAMOPHONE 
does! It is, frankly, not a pulpit but a platform— 
ene from which the chair- 
man of the meeting 


who at least accept them without protest, or we should 
not have seen the strange phenomenon of a number of 
competitors writing essays on The Limitations of the 
Gramophone and _ never 
troubling so much as to 





naturally has a good deal 
to say, but to which 


AN 


APOLOGY 


mention this one. 
All music begins with 





he permits any rational 
member of the audience 
to step up and take a 
turn, even in opposition 
to himself. I have caught 
his eye, he beckons me 
forward and I begin. 

The subject at the 
moment under debate I 
reckon to be the most 
important on the whole 
agenda, and, with all due 
respect to the chairman, 
I think that in opening 
it to the meeting he has 
given us a wrong lead. 
The abolition of the disc- 
turning breaks in_ per- 
formance seems to me to 
be the most-needed re- 
form in all gramophony, 
yet the Editor makes 
excuses for them. He 
must expect a _ longish 


judge records. 





I had intended to write this month about the 
records in the last Connoisseur Catalogue from 
His Master’s Voice, but, although I had an 
opportunity of hearing most of them once in 
December, my mind was not set on music and 
it is hardly fair in that condition to attempt to 


I hope readers will overlook my failure to 
write anything this month. Being tried at the 
Old Bailey is an exhausting business, though 
it is an experience for which when it is over 
one feels grateful because it reveals how many 
unsuspected friends one has. 
fusion of existence recently, I have failed to 
acknowledge with gratitude the good wishes of 
some of the friends of THE GRAMOPHONE 
I hope they will not think me ungrateful. 


Compl “elon; 


the composer: let us 
put ourselves in the shoes 
of the creator of an ex- 
tended symphonic move- 
ment. I am _ not one 
myself (too good a critic 
to think anything I ever 
composed worth putting 
before the public!) but 
I have, of course, ex 
ercised myself in the 
processes, and in The 
Listener’s Guide to Music 
I took the trouble to 
collect together a few 
accounts of the manner 
in which a number of 
great. musicians practised 
them. 

Roughly speaking, the 
general order of events is 
this. The composer feels 
the urge to produce and 
so to reduce to terms of 


If, in the con- 





and pretty vigorous re- 
ply, and though these 
pages are a platform and not a pulpit, I propose to 
divide my discourse into firstly—secondly—thirdly. 

(1) Is it desirable to abolish breaks ? 

(2) Is it physically possible ? 

(3) Is it commercially possible ? 

It has come as a shock to me to find any musical 
person in the country, and most of all our Editor, 
defending those breaks. But evidently the Editor is 
not by any means alone, for if we have as yet no evidence 
that others beside him think the breaks actually 
desirable, there are clearly many keen gramophonists 





tone a _ general mood 
that possesses him. Tunes 
(“‘ themes,” “ subjects’’) come into his mind. He 
toys with these, chooses amongst them, strengthens, 
polishes them, and they become his material. 
Out of this material he proceeds to fashion the 
composition, the material, no doubt, often changing 
somewhat under his hand as he becomes immersed in 
his work and even excited by it. If he is a Mozart ora 
Haydn or an early Beethoven he finds two short tunes 
all he needs and the rest of the composition grows out 
of these ; if a late Beethoven.or a Brahms or Elgar he 
may use more material than this and make his 
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composition proportionately longer. As he gets the 
music on to the paper he begins to face difficulties— 
one passage is too short, another too long (the former 
tending to “‘ scrappiness ” and the latter to boredom) ; 
this has to be rectified. When at length the great 
work lies on his desk complete he puts it aside (if he 
follows Brahms’ advice), tries to forget it, and then 
comes to it afresh, so discovering more weaknesses to 
remedy, and this he may do again and again, possibly 
over a course of weeks or months. Having heard it 
performed he may find fresh need of improvement— 
often does ! 


The happy day comes when the work exists in 
definitive form, attains print, and begins its travels 
down the ages. One of'the greatest troubles of the 
composer (in almost every instance) has been to secure 
the quality of “‘all-throughness”; despite the fact 
that his work necessarily falls into a series of more or 
less self-complete phrases, sentences and sections, he 
must so contrive that each of these ends with an 
onward-pointing direction-arrow, as it were, leading 
the mind of the listener to await the next passage and 
the next after that until the final climax is reached. 
And one of the performer’s chief preoccupations is to 
observe those arrow-signs, to keep the listener’s expec- 
tation so much alive (for that is what rhythm means 
in the large sense) that there is no rest for his attention 
before the final cadence. 

And all this having been done by composer and 
performer, at the cost of much time and sweat, there 
steps up the recording company’s business-like musical 
director ; he puts on his piano desk the score, ag 
beside him a stop-watch and a blue pencil, and, 
preparation for rehearsal, proceeds to cut the otis 
tion into approximately equal chunks of four-and-a- 
half to five minutes. 

And that done the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 
gratefully wrings his hand, generously finding “a 
certain advantage in that very handicap ” which has 
been so arbitrarily imposed by commerce upon art. 

The “ advantage” claimed is—what?... That 
the listener who has stopped listening is pulled up and 
led to listen again. That the day-dreamer is awakened 
to the fact that it is art that is being administered and not 
a soporific drug. 

No,no! This will never do. If, as our too sympathe- 
tic and considerate Editor thinks, members of a concert 
audience do not maintain attention for as much as 
twelve or fifteen minutes, then either (1) this is a gross 
reflection on all the world’s composers, who evidently 
do not know their business, or else (2) a reflection on 
the world’s performers, or (3) one on the world’s 
listeners. You can take your choice—one of the three, 
or any two, or the whole lot of them. The living art of 
music comes into existence as the combination of three 
crafts, that of composing, that of performing and that 
of listening, and failure in any one of them destroys the 
art, so that the other two fall to the ground. 

If it is the composers who have failed, they must 








either improve their composing-technique or else stop 
writing continuous compositions of more than five 
minutes length. If it is the performers, they must 
either improve their technique or confine themselves 
to brief preludes and fugues, nocturnes and the like. 
If it is the listeners, they had better either give up 





pretending to be such at all, or (far more sensibly) settle | 


down to acquire their technique. 


But to pander to the listeners’ weakness by destroying © 


works of art is unthinkable. 
editor, from motives of convenience or his readers’ 
insufficient. capacity for concentration, serialise one of 
Compton Mackenzie’s novels by the foot-rule—twelve 
inches of column daily, mechanically measured off ? 

Look at the steady attention of four people at a game 
of Bridge. If they can keep in focus so can we ! 


Would any newspaper | 


“Those interruptions are tonic,” says the Editor. | 
Well, it is bad policy to try to maintain health with | 


tonics: the better way is to get oneself into trim by 
proper exercise. 

This article so far has treated entirely of the first 
of my. three headings, ‘“‘Is it desirable to abolish 
breaks ?”’ and the answer is that just as “Cuts” 


have | 


now gone so should “ Breaks ”—if the thing can be | 


done. 


But can it ? Of course it can! All these big | 


companies dealing in mechanical contrivances possess 
patents for big improvements that they have bought | 
up to keep them out of their rivals’ hands, and then sit | 
upon to avoid a costly revolution in their business— | 
the world, in consequence, being full of disappointed | 


inventors who have got the cash but let the credit go. 
I have not a scrap of actual information as to the 
internal economics of any gramophone business, but 


I can hazard a guess that half a dozen devices already | 
exist on paper and in experimental models any one of | 


which would supply us with twenty or thirty minutes’ 
uninterrupted music. One, at any rate, has already 
been on the market. What has become of the 
Pemberton-Billing patent ? The principle was to 
record evenly per inch of groove instead of evenly per 
revolution ; thus, instead of the crotchets and quavers 
being spaced wide on the outer rim and near on the 
inner circle, they were spaced equally over the whole 
thousand feet or so of the groove length of the disc, 
whilst a simple automatic controller progressively 
adjusted the speed so that it began quick on the outer 
rim and ended slow on the inner circle, the speed thus 
being constant per inch instead of per revolution. 

Do not tell us the long-playing disc is not yet feasible, 
when I myself, in my own house, have heard each 
movement of Schubert’s ‘“‘ Unfinished ” from one side 
of a disc, and that years ago ! 


That is only one device. What about those wire 
records invented in Boston, Mass., that were all the talk 
there, when I paid my last visit but one or two? Did 
this plan turn out to be a failure or is some company 
sitting on their coils ? 


There is, of course, a recording difficulty ; ; at present 
if anything goes wrong with the performance, it is only 
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a four-minutes stretch or so that has to be re-recorded, 
whereas under the new system the whole of a movement 
would have to be repeated. However, the mechanical 
and recording difficulty is not what holds up progress, 
but, obviously, the commercial. 

And here the Editor is doubtless right. He says it 
“is not the moment to press for a radical change like 
this,’ and I regard that remark as Christian and 
commonsensible. His point about the problem of 
providing for the recording of short compositions on 
long-playing records does not worry me; we could 
easily put four or five songs or fox-trots on a disc-side 
with narrow rims between. But the marketing offers 
risks. Will the public be willing to pay the same price 


The Gramophone and the Singer 
THE OUTLOOK F OR 






per five minutes’ music, which means a bigger price per 
disc? I think they will, but I may be wrong. Anyhow, 
the companies will have to face the question sooner or 
later (surely the lack of continuity in performance is 
one of the big handicaps of the gramophone in competi- 
tion with radio), and the policy of hinting to them that 
we are lukewarm about the better article, and prepared 
to go on indefinitely being happy with the worse, seems 
to me to be a mistaken one. 

We owe a lot to the gramophone companies, and 
surely we shall be glad to increase our debt just as soon 
as they are ready. 

And I believe the Editor, in his heart, agrees ! 

P. A. S. 


OPERA IN ENGLAND 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


OT being rash by nature or an inspired prophet by 
profession, I have no intention of signalizing my 
return to the subject of contemporary opera by indulg- 
ing in any of the prognostications that flow so readily 
from the pens of my colleagues on the daily Press. I find 
it hard enough to say exactly where we stand, vis a vis 
of opera, in this wretched transitional state that music 
is passing through, without attempting to raise the 
curtain on the future, immediate or otherwise. And yet, 
to achieve the knowledge of the present position, like 
getting outside a wood in which we seem to have 
become hopelessly lost, is the only means whereby we 
can obtain some sort of reliable outlook that will restore 
our sense of orientation. One thing we do know. When 
we lost our way we lost the subsidy also; and, even 
should we regain the one, there is absolutely no likeli- 
hood of our recovering the other. Not that I feel 
particularly sorry on this last account. The allocation 
of the subsidy (such as it was) was too indirect to be 
regarded as a State subvention : too ‘“ peculiar ”’ in its 
handling to escape the doubts that attached to the 
methods of the Heathen Chinee. It was well meant, 
of course, but it did not work very satisfactorily. 
The situation at the present juncture is definitely 
worse than it was this time a year ago. Not only does 
opera remain without a permanent home in Central 
London, but the moment when Covent Garden must be 
razed to the ground is so close at hand that the one more 
“international ’’ season now arranged must positively 
be the last held there. And then—what ? Is the Vic- 
Wells to be the only organization left to remind opera- 
lovers of the “ vanished glories” whereof The Times 
spoke in a recent article on this topic ? If that were so, 
with all respect for the good work that is being done 
under the management of Miss Lilian Baylis, I should 
be sorry for the disparity that would continue to exist 
between the reminder and the reality. Betwixt the 
extremes of opera sung in English, precariously carried 
on by three companies in North and South London and 


in the provinces, and high-class opera of the type 
represented by the traditions of Covent Garden, there 
is ‘‘ a wide gulf fixed.”” When I hailed as a blessing the 
proposed amalgamation between the Syndicate and 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s Imperial League, I trusted that 
it might somehow provide the requisite material for 
bridging the gulf in question, if not actually filling it 
up. It may yet be going to do so ; but, until the outlook 
in that direction has become clearer, we cannot see 
ahead far enough to boast that we are completely out 
of the wood. 

Two important questions that have been previously 
asked in these pages still remain to be answered: Has 
this country as a whole ceased to care for all but 
certain types of grand opera—Wagner, Mozart, Verdi, 
Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and one or two more ? 
And, secondly, is it beyond the resources of a great 
capital like London, where theatre after theatre, cinema 
after cinema, is being built, to provide itself with a 
worthy opera house capable of holding four to five 
thousand persons and erected within a few hundred 
yards of Charing Cross ? My own reply to these ques- 
tions is distinctly in the negative. I believe that, 
allowing for changes of taste, the love of opera is as 
firmly ingrained in the British nature as it was a century 
ago. Recent experience of bad houses in the provinces 
proves nothing to the contrary. There has been exces- 
sive competition at an unfortunate period. The world 
depression affecting big towns such as Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Nottingham has not 
—to quote only a single instance—prevented packed 
houses from assembling night after night in a mining 
district like Hanley. In the Metropolis we have evidence 
that there is always a reliable public for good, cheap 
opera, quite apart from the one which supports the 
short saisons de luxe that we shall soon be seeing exem- 
plified, perhaps for the last time, at the dear old historic 
building in Bow Street. But the big public that wants 
to go to hear opera on a first-class scale at moderate 
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prices at least once a week all the year round has yet to 
be trained, educated, and brought up to the mark in 
this land of ours. 


Six weeks, or even three months, of ‘ international ”’ 
opera in the course of a whole year may be ridiculously 
inadequate, but it is a great deal better than none at 
all. It has, moreover, a certain propaganda value, 
besides keeping up our standard of judgment and 
appreciation. The true love of opera, the genuine 
understanding of the art that is embodied in the union 
of drama and music, cannot be acquired elsewhere than 
in the theatre. All these wonderful wireless relays and 
admirable gramophone reproductions are, when all is 
said and done, no more than so many convenient and 
pleasing substitutes for the real thing. They cannot, 
no matter how excellent in themselves, create for the 
listener an equivalent experience or make the same 
identical impression upon the human faculties as an 
actual stage performance. They can help to accustom 
the ear to particular sounds and become familiar with 
catchy melodies—when positive tunes are vouchsafed 
us. But the difficulty of following the words when sung 
in recitative, or indeed when sung anywhere, and even 
when aided by a synchronized perusal of the printed 
text, still remains a serious difficulty ; while the problem 
of guessing at the dramatic action will never be solved 
until fireside television is no longer a costly luxury, 
and perhaps, for the gramophone, not even then. 


Nevertheless, the cultivation of the operatic habit 
in the English mind is an absolute essential, and some 
day it must be implanted there as a part of the national 
education. In the meantime, the country is in no mood 
to spend money on art of any description. Parliament 
grudged, as we have seen, the outlay of a few thousands 
a year from the profits of the B.B.C., which, after all, 
are not yielded by taxation but by appropriation for 
the benefit of the Treasury, as if they were derived from 
a schedule of the Income Tax. The indirect support of 
the B.B.C., by payment for relays of occasional per- 
formances, will do little permanent good to opera or 
towards creating a widespread taste for it. What is 
really needed is another national building like the palace 
in Portland Place—-what an ideal site !—to be used, not 
as a radio headquarters, but as the central home of opera 
in London. Such a blessing is only a dream, of course. 
But then who would have dreamt ten years ago that 
British broadcasting was about to evolve and proudly 
own such a home for itself ? 

I hae proceeded thus far with this article when I 
received, as a subscriber to the Imperial League of 
Opera, the circular requesting my consent to the new 
“ practical scheme ”’ for preventing its disintegration. 
Put forward as it was by three such good men and true 
as Mr. Reginald McKenna, Lord Esher, and Sir Hugh P. 
Allen, I had no hesitation in signifying my compliance. 
After all, the £60,000 already subscribed is of no use to 
anybody so long as it is lying perdu in the coffers of the 
Court of Chancery; while, if wisely applied by the 
administration now to be called the ‘‘ London Executive 


Committee ’’—consisting of representatives of the 
Imperial League of Opera, the Covent Garden Opera 
Company, the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, the Old Vic 
Theatre, and the British Broadcasting Company—it can, 
when ‘‘ pooled with the resources of the co-operating 
units,” be utilized to the utmost advantage for carrying 
out the original purpose of the League, namely, “ to 
begin to function as an opera-producing institution.” 
In that case, Sir Thomas Beecham will be the 
‘* Artistic Director and chief conductor”’ of the com- 
bined organization, exactly as he is to be of the forth- 
coming international season which is announced to 
begin on May ist. In addition to agreeing to the 
scheme, the subscribers are duly reminded that they are 
reviving their original undertaking to pay 10s. a yea 
for five years, and are thus liable for any “instalments 
that may be due to complete their five years’ member- 
ship when the scheme is in full operation.” 


As one of the first, if not the very first, to suggest (in 
the pages of Tue GRAMOPHONE) this fusion of operatic 
interests, | feel a particular interest in the outcome of 
the present experiment—for experiment it must still be 
called, seeing that nothing of the kind has ever been 
attempted before in connection with opera. On the 
whole I cannot see why it should not prove a success, 
even allowing for the various considerations put forward 
in the first part of this article. Obviously, the Vic-Wells 
will continue to bear no more than its fair share of the 
onus resting upon the English opera branch of the 
combined institution. One only thinks of what is to 
happen if and when Covent Garden Theatre has been 
pulled down. It is then that the real test will come. It 
is then that the vital necessity will become urgent— 
namely, to provide a suitable and worthy home for 
opera in London. Much as we may. regret it, Covent 
Garden will have to go. It is wanted for the Market, 
and, since it can only be carried on at a loss in its 
present shape, it is a hindrance rather than a stimulant 
to the progress of opera in our midst. That it should 
be rebuilt is unthinkable, even were it feasible ; the 
neighbourhood, the approaches, the costliness of the 
site—everything is dead against it. Equally to be 
opposed would be the idea of taking some already- 
existing theatre like Drury Lane or the Palace, or some 
more modern structure, with a view to converting it into 
an opera house big enough to accommodate an audience 
of five or six thousand at prices ranging from a shilling 
to eight or, at most, ten shillings. Even if the trans- 
formation could be effected, which is more than doubt- 
ful, the question of rental would again be likely to 
prove an insuperable obstacle. The only true remedy, 
as I have said more than once before, will be to follow 
the example of the cinema theatre-builders—pull down 
a few houses, form an island site in some central 
district, and build your new opera house there. Easier 
said than done? Yes, I know; and so have many 
other drastic reforms been that eventually proved the 
best road to prosperity. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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Re-Views 


BEETHOVEN’S EIGHTH SYMPHONY 


by W. R. ANDERSON 


HIS is surely one of the band of ‘good com- 

panions ”’ among symphonies. After Beethoven’s 
second, he has none so companionable, none in which 
he puts us so freely at our ease by his “ hail fellow, well 
met’ manner. He wrote it in 1812, the same year as 
the seventh, but he seems to have grown younger since 
that, and to be intent only on giving us the marrow of 
his friendship, not on working out problems. Those 
who heard the two works together for the first time, at 
a concert in 1814, liked the seventh better. Perhaps 
the eighth was thought too frivolous for a symphony. 
Certainly the composer wears his heart on his sleeve. 
The moods are mostly light, and so is the orchestration, 
which is the same as that of the seventh symphony— 
strings, wood-wind, two horns and two trumpets, and 
drums. 

Scores are published by both Philharmonia and 
Eulenburg. 1 choose the set of records recently issued 
by H.M.V. The work is played by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra under Boult (DB1764-6). 


First Movement.—The mood is concentrated in the 
first phrase, and way is made for the second subject 
(fin., bar 37) by a series of obeisances made by the 
strings, and one by the bassoon, which alone runs by 
the side of the theme : 











inaking its respectful bobs. The little pull-up marked 
in the sixth bar, with “‘ as you were ”’ in the next, gives 
a pretty touch of modest, naive grace to the tune. 
The music grows more boisterous, with this gently 
curving thought intervening (bar 72) : 














At the end of the exposition, which in this recording 
is repeated,the strings are left reiterating their octave 
C’s (last 4 in. of side 1), and this see-saw is continued, 


at the beginning of the development, by the violas, 


whilst the wood-wind plays with a fragment from the 


first subject. These amiabilities are several times 
interrupted by gusty outbursts of good cheer from the 
full orchestra. The development is made up of chaff 
based on the first subject, with some ejaculations by 
the octave-leaping partner, the fun being frequently 
punctuated by digs and nudges on the second beat of 
the bar. 

The necessary return of the first subject (bar 190: 
## in. on side 2) begins in the bass, against the full 
force of the rest of the orchestra, fff. The end, after 
a lengthy coda, comes with an exchange of civilities 
between wind and strings, each appearing to say “‘ After 
you, please.’”’ The strings have the last word, which 
happens to be the opening word once again. 


Second Movement.—For this dainty conceit the trum- 
pets and drums are withdrawn. Upon crisp staccato 


chords in the wind, the strings flirt out the first tune, 
which goes its way with a delicious little mincing air. 
The second subject (side 3, { in. in, bar 19) has, in the 











fourth bar and elsewhere, a comical little scurry by the 
lower strings; then it goes on immediately to play 
with a cross-accent two-note motif, and then for a 
moment with wind-and-strings answering (1#in.), 
before recapitulating at bar 40. 

The end plays another little prank. There is nothing 
to think about, no development, no great deployment of 
orchestral resources. The pretty miniature comedy of 
manners is played out in eighty airy bars, and we are 
left gently smiling at the adroitness of the composer and 
the charming wit he puts into the mouths of his puppets. 


Third Movement.—Side 4 and part of 5. The Minuet 
is a happy partner for the eighteenth-century comedy 
of the second movement, for with its graceful opening 
we are clearly back in earlier days. The music is 


of limpid simplicity. When the tune returns the bas- 
soon gives it a note of dapper pertness. 

In the Trio the horns impart a pastoral touch to the 
scene (bar 45, 2} in. in): 





whilst the ‘cellos trip lightly up and down, and then 
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hern and clarinet join hand in hand, duetting gravely. 
These two middle movements are beautifully balanced 
with one another, the second, replacing the usual slow 
movement, being. skittish and the third artless and 
limpid. 


Last Movement.—Side 5, 1} in. in. Now we are 
ready for something more solid and extensive, that yet 
shall not become too portentous, so overbalancing this 
light-weight work. How marvellously Beethoven rises 
to the occasion, with five hundred bars of endlessly 
resourceful, winged discourse ; scheming his resilient 
themes, planning and building like a master craftsman, 
bringing out his points of climax with a conjurer’s 
ease ! 

After the light-footed opening by strings, with a 
couple of spots of wood-wind colour, there comes a 
sudden loud C sharp, unexplained, and passed over in 
a moment, before we can ask what it means. We shall 
meet it again. 


With interplay of strings and wind, in the middle of 
the side, we rush on to an equally unexpected note— 
A flat—which is the beginning of the second subject 
(144 in. in, bar 48): 








The exposition of these matters ends very decisively 
in the original key, and the development of them begins 
(pause: 1} in. from end of side) with rustles from the 
violas and then from the violins, as if each were inciting 
the other to go on with the dance. In this the flights 
and pursuits are largely based on the four-note descend- 
ing figure (with a rest between the first two) in the fifth 
and sixth bars of the movement’s beginning. Near the 
end of the development (last half-inch of side 5) the 
theme gets into A major, and out again by the simple 
process of jumping in octaves on the dominant, E, and 
then on the next note, F (drums and bassoons—drums 
tuned to the two F’s). This is a pretty piece of cheek ! 

This brings us to the recapitulation (} in. from end). 
The exposition of the ideas took only ninety bars, 
however, and we are still three hundred and sixty from 
home, so many things are yet to happen. One is that, 
instead of going on to the second subject at the usual 
time, Beethoven continues to throw out fragments of 
the first (first 4 in., side 6); and when he looses the 
second, he does so in D flat, plunging directly into it 
rom F—a bracing shock (4 in. in). 

The coda begins (an inch in, bar 267), as did the 
development, with the string rustles. After a few 
starts and halts, a fresh element is introduced—a 
descending scale in the second violins, with the rustling 
triplets going on above (bar 282: 1}in.). The scalic 
progression continues in one part and another, down or 





up, with a wonderful effect of relief, yet without making 
us feel that the themes have been lost sight of. The 
excitement is cleverly worked up on the middle of the 
side, as the procession marches on, until the basses, 
advancing to the heights through two octaves, bring in 
again the strings’ opening theme of the movement 
(bar 345: just under 2 in. in), dancing now in D, but 
only thus for an instant, for the tune gives way to the 
old octave leaps, that bring it back into key F. Now 
at last the intrusive C sharp tries to claim its place. It 
appears as D flat—the same sound, but another name— 
and tries to get the tune to dance in that key, but fails. 
Very well, then, it will appear as C sharp ; will the tune 
please come with it in C sharp minor ? A halting reply. 
An exasperated C sharp blares out and succeeds in 
persuading the wood and strings to fall into F sharp 
minor, albeit in a somewhat shrill and peevish tone ; 
but the brass refuse to join in this extravagant key- 
gadding, and, aided by the drum’s insistence on the 
virtues of F (bar 391: 1% in. from end), drag the rest 
back into that key, in which all join, much relieved 
after these anxious moments. The jest is all over far 
sooner than it takes to tell of it; that is the difficulty 
of describing music’s doings at all ; but it is a good jest, 
worth following several times, after you have got the 
hang of the plan of it. Itis, of course, just the diversion 
that was wanted to carry the discourse unflaggingly 
through this long coda; and it is an excellent little 
example of the infinite resource required to produce 
apparent infinite ease, with which the composer plots his 
work. It may come to him all pat, but it is a plot, 
however quickly conceived by either his planning outer 
mind or his (possibly tremendously more active) 
subconscious mind. 

We are yet a hundred bars from home, and there are 
still a few devices left and a final fling to work up before 
a tremendous hammering on soh and doh announces 
that we are positively about to end; and so is closed 
this magnificent exhibition of lusty spirit and crafty 
resource in the use of a small amount of material, the 
like of which we may never hear again, so long as 
symphonies are written. 

Wis. Oe. 
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VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 


HIS EARLY RECITALS IN LONDON 


HE gifted Russian pianist Vladimir de Pachmann 

died at Rome on January 7th, in his 85th year. 
He could, if he wished, have celebrated last summer 
the jubilee of his first appearance in London, which 
took place at one of Wilhelm Ganz’s orchestral concerts 
at St. James’s Hall. He was then thirty-four, and came 
with a reputation that he fully justified by his neat, 
careful performance of Beethoven’s E flat concerto. 
He wore a closely trimmed black beard, which 
tended to accentuate his rather 
diminutive stature ; he had it 
shaved off, however, at about 
the time when he married Miss 
Maggie Okey, the clever young 
Academy pianist. They used 
alterwards to play duets in 
public, both in England and 
America, and very delightful 
it was to listen to them. 

It has been said in the 
obituary notices that there is 
no one now who can _ tell 
present-day readers how Pach- 
mann played in those early 
years of his career. I could; 
for I heard him when he made 
his début at St. James’s Hall, 
and I scarcely ever missed one 
of his recitals from that time 
forward, for his playing fascin- 
ated me enormously, and as 
an interpreter of Chopin he was without an equal. His 
peculiar genius in this latter regard was clearly recog- 
nised from the outset. It had attained perfection then, 
and I can confidently assert that it never altered for 
better or worse, never deviated from its perfect line of 
technical flawlessness or inspired poetic understanding, 
all through his career. The man whom I listened to in 
1882 was the identical artist whom I appreciated 
together with a younger generation twenty years later. 
But it is not my object to reproduce here my own 
opinions of de Pachmann’s early playing. It will be 
much more interesting, I fancy, to let other pens of that 
period describe him, so I am going to quote a few 
sentences from the criticisms of his recitals that are in 
my possession. 

The earliest (June 24th, 1882), written by Joseph 
Bennett in the Daily Telegraph, hailed the new pianist 
with the admission that ‘‘ At any time the exercise of 
such talents as his would be acceptable, but now, when 
energy and force pass too readily for true art, it is 
more than ever desirable that execution characterised 
by refinement and grace should be heard. . . . In all 





PACHMANN 
Anearly photograph which he presented to Mr. Herman Klein. 


the pieces by Chopin the executant appeared to great 
advantage.” 


May 1883: In a very short space of time M. de Pachmann 
has contrived to win his way into the favour of English 
audiences—and by purely legitimate means. The only sensa- 
tional attributes about him are the rare excellence of his playing, 
his unswerving accuracy, and his astonishing power of memory. 
(Desmond Ryan in The Standard.) And two years later in the 
same journal: His finger-passages are simply perfection, but 
he never obtrudes his mechanism at the expense of the composer. 
Some slight defects—such as oc- 
casional affectation of manner or 
the assumption of ultra-sentimental- 
ism—may probably be discerned ; 
but, taking him all round, as an 
artist in the highest sense of the 
word, he knows no superior, while 
as an executant pure and simple he 
can hold his own against all chal- 
lengers. 

February 1886: M. de Pachmann’s 
supreme excellence in rendering 
Chopin has been so frequently in- 
sisted upon that the idea has grown 
in the popular mind of his being 
unable to do justice to Beethoven. 
If it was the artist’s intention to 
dispel this prejudice he fully suc- 
ceeded ; if he wished to show that 
Beethoven is, or ever could be, his 
speciality in the sense that Chopin 
and, in a minor degree, Mozart are, 
then his thesis was too large for his 
argument. M. de Pachmann is a 
great and a versatile artist, and 
whatever such an artist undertakes 
he does well. In this sense the 
Russian pianist plays Beethoven well, sometimes, indeed, to 
perfection. . . . It amounts almost to a truism to say that no 
living artist, with the exception perhaps of Liszt, could give the 
three [Chopin] pieces—a nocturne, a mazurka, and the scherzo, 
Op. 39, No. 3—as they were given yesterday. (Francis 
Hueffer in The Times.) 

January 1888: M. Vladimir de Pachmann, who during the 
past few months has been residing in this country, although 
making but few public appearances, gave a recital at St. James’s 
Hall yesterday. His programme included a fugue by Bach, 
a Beethoven sonata, a graceful little Romance by Madame de 
Pachmann, works by Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Liszt, and a 
not too liberal selection of Chopin pieces. ... At the end 
occurred an unrehearsed and curious incident. By some mis- 
chance the player had omitted Henselt’s Toccatina, which was 
announced in the programme. Just as the people were gathering 
together their wraps, preparing to leave the hall, M. de Pachmann 
rushed on the platform, waving a programme excitedly and 
shouting ‘‘ Toccatina oublié ” ; and sitting down once more at 
the piano, amid a good deal of laughter and applause, he played 
the missing Toccatina. (Percy Betts in The Daily News.) 

Also, dealing with the same recital: This excellent artist is on 
the pianoforte what Keats is in poetry. Tenderness of feeling, 
delicacy of touch, subtlety rather than dramatic passion—these 
are the qualities which have given a position apart to M. de 
Pachmann, and have made him, among other things, the pre- 
destined interpreter of Chopin, that dreamiest and most poetic 
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of all composers. Yesterday his touch seemed more emphatic, 
more marked, his reading broader and more developed, than they 
had been on any previous occasion. Bach and Beethoven 
(sonata, Op. 54) decidedly gained by the change, and a finer 
performance of the latter could not have been desired. 
Schumann’s “ Warum ?” next met with a congenial rendering, 
but in the same composer’s “‘ Ende vom Lied ” some excess of 
force was noticeable, and it was a matter for some disappoint- 
ment that the Chopin selection did not display any of those 
infinitely subtle touches of feeling and of rhythm for which this 
pianist is unrivalled. His wonted delicacy, curiously enough, 
returned to him in the last piece, Liszt’s magnificent Polonaise 
in E, which, in addition to much that is impetuous and wild, 
contains some music fit for the revels of Oberon and his fairies. 
Here the pianist was at his best. (Francis Hueffer in The Times.) 


May 1898: M. Vladimir de Pachmann has been away from 
London for five or six years, but on Saturday he returned to 
St. James’s Hall, minus that wonderful beard, but full as before 


-of those little eccentricities, the confidential glances at the front 


row of stalls, the “‘ nods and becks and wreathed smiles ” which 
delight his lady and-amuse his male admirers. What is more to 
the purpose is that besides, perhaps, having increased in mere 
physical force, he has not a whit lost that exquisite touch and 
sensibility, that mastery of tone colour for which he is famous. 
Pianists come and go by the dozen, great executants and poor, 
distinguished artists and débutants, but he retains his pre- 
eminence as a Chopin player. (Percy Betts in The Daily News.) 


That pre-eminence he never lost. 
great artist to the end. 


He remained a 
HERMAN KLEIN. 


VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN Senko 1933) 


by JOHN F. PORTE 


NIQUE not merely for his personality, but for his playing, 

de Pachmann, the inimitable, has gone and only pale 
shadows and grotesque caricatures of Chopin remain. The 
peculiar fascination attached to his recitals was not wholly due 
to his eccentricities; people who objected to these never 
questioned his abilities. His comments during a dexterous 
passage, his rapture in a nocturne, and his bouncing on the 
pianoforte stool in a mazurka— it is carping criticism to regard 
these as tricks when his command of the instrument and his 
deep musical study are remembered. Such playing as his we 
may never hear again. Those pearly tones, gossamer scales, 
and that ethereal pianissimo, have gone with him, perhaps for 
ever. I have no patience with those categorematic people 
who described him as simply and solely “ delightful.’”” There 
was fire and power in his playing; his grace was feline and 
those velvety, chubby hands were not without claws. Huneker 
said that no woman should play the greater Chopin. De 
Pachmann, the perfect Chopin player, while no tiresome 
thunderer, was no sentimentalist. His fire and power were 
ingrained and not matters of loud playing. 

He would come on to the platform, beaming and bowing, 
and talk to those nearest to him. The air of the refinedsalon, 
rather than the impersonal concert hall, clung to him, for was 
he not the son of a noble lady and once the darling of the old 
aristocracy of Odessa? Perhaps it was good that he grew 
very old before Soviet terminology grew up. Imagine Vladimir 
de Pachmann playing to industrial shock troops and storm 
battalions and Red soldiers! Perhaps a charming story of the 
old days will remove so displeasing a thought: 

A certain Grand Duke was proud of his abilities as a pianist, 
and he and de Pachmann once played to asalon party. Meeting 
next day, the Grand Duke, proud of the night before, greeted 
de Pachmann with : 

‘** Good-day, colleague !”’ 

De Paehmann parried the familiarity by replying, 

** Since when have I been a Grand Duke? ”’ 

The Duke evaded this turning of his compliment : 

‘** But I suppose that you will adopt your charming mother’s 
title and become a count? ” 

‘*Why should I? Je suis le roi des pianistes ! ”’ 

I am indebted to recollections set down by Signor Pallottelli, 
who lived and travelled with the master, for some facts about 
de Pachmann’s long career. He was often described as a 
Russian—*‘‘ Moi? Mais non; je suis café au lait!’’ And he 
was quaintly right. His father studied at Prague University 
and came of a family believed to have once settled at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The true name was Pachomme and ennobled in the 
reign of Charlemagne, but was later changed to (de) Pachmann 

.by the amiable Prussians. The father moved from Prague to 


Odessa, took out Russian citizenship papers and married the 
Countess Anastasia. This lady was of Turkish noble birth, 
had been captured by the Russians when barely six years old, 
and was later adopted by a wealthy countess. Vladimir, the 
future pianist, was a thirteenth child, born on July 27th, 1848. 
“IT have a sound constitution,” he would say; ‘‘my mother 
was 45 when I was born, and she nursed me for a year.”’ Three 
others of the family also lived well into their eighties. Simon, 
a brother, was a Senator of the Russian Empire and a 
Professor at St. Petersburg University ; he was very fond of 
music. 

Vladimir studied the violin at the age of six, but at ten he 
took up the pianoforte. Later he attracted attention among 
the aristocracy of Odessa, who raised a fund to enable him to 
study at Vienna. Here, Professor Dachs asked him to play, 
and de Pachmann rendered Liszt’s Rigoletto Paraphrase, a 
piece that always remained in his repertoire and of which he 
became the most charming exponent (I heard him play it when 
he was almost 82). The professor told him to prepare two 
études by Chopin, and next day Vladimir turned up offering 
to play the whole 24from memory. Professor Dachs listened to 
him and ran to call the principal, remarking afterwards, “‘ I 
have heard this by Chopin himself. Your playing is even better 
and the composer could not but be flattered by your perfect 
rendering.”” Many years later, de Pachmann avowed that 
Liszt also said to him, ‘“‘ You play Chopin better than Chopin 
himself.” 

De Pachmann’s friendship with Liszt has been considered 
as resting largely on the former’s imagination. Merely to 
satisfy my own interest in the subject, I spent some time on 
looking into it. Despite the passing of years, I found that there 
was still a fair amount of evidence available. In 1869—70, de 
Pachmann returned to Odessa from Vienna and heard Tausig, 
the amazing pianist whom Liszt had indicated as his only 
rival* (unfortunately, Tausig’s career was cut short by his 
early death). Although applauded and petted, de Pachmann 
was unsettled by Tausig’s playing, and he went off and studied 
alone for eight years. After this, he was still unsatisfied and 
again returned to study. Altogether, a total of twelve years 
was added to the normal course of study for a concert pianist ; 
but throughout his long life, de Pachmann remained an 
ambitious and tireless student of his art. During his unsatisfied 
stage, he made a few public appearances and was actually 
praised by that redoubtable guardian of musical morals, 
Hanslick, the celebrated critic in Vienna. He went to Budapest, 
where atta his affection for Liszt. 


*Tousig at his zenith said, « Beside Liset, we are vm blockheads.”’ 
Amy Fay noted that Tausig was becoming stodgy. 
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The most valuable evidence concerning that friendship came 
from an elderly lady whom Signor Pallottelli met. She had 
been a friend of Liszt, and told how he confided to her that he 
had never been so highly moved as by de Pachmann’s beautiful 
playing and speaking touch. This is somewhat confirmed by 
the fact that when in London in 1885, the old master especially 
complimented ‘‘ young Mr. de Pachmann’”’ (who was then in 
his late thirties) out of all that he heard. The tired old man 
would often doze at receptions and auditions, but his ear was 
keen enough to remain awake when occasion warranted. 

Liszt.was very familiar with the typical virtuoso who would 
evoke rolls of thunder from the piano, but he himself grew to 
discard showy performance in favour of searching for absolute 
beauty and eloquence of tone, He surprised and charmed 
London, not by his grand manner, but by his lovely, floating 
touch. Amy Fay, in her famous letters, told how she was 
enraptured by its sheer beauty. Liszt knew that the grand 
manner was easily acquired and became sufficient for most 
concert pianists. ‘‘ Find out Henselt’s secret of touch,’’ he 
told a young pianist. Henselt, though rarely heard outside 
Russia, was far-famed for his beautiful touch. De Pachmann 
may have heard him, or obtained an idea of his style. Did he 
find the secret? At any rate, Liszt seemed to recognise him 
as different from the usual virtuosi. 

De Pachmann grew to regard Liszt as the pinnacle to which 
he must aspire. He became an indefatigable student of the 
idealised type of pianoforte playing and it was many years 
before his ten hours a day were reduced to four. At many of 
his recitals he would talk of having discovered a new way of 
playing. His reputation for eccentricity led to his remarks 
being taken cum grano salis. If, however, we consider his early 
self-criticism and the resultant perfection of his playing, the 
feeling may grow that it was his younger critics who were the 
real chatterers, they giving no consideration to the facts as we 
are doing here. De Pachmann was a shrewd man. He could 
talk to English, French, German, and Russian audiences, and 
in their own tongues, even if he mixed these a little. He would 
wash out his tea-cup and sterilise his hands before meals ; 
and he lived long after his three-score years and ten. He would 
have a piece of paper placed under the Jeg of his piano stool, 
and would afterwards sit down and play for hours from 
memory, even when over eighty years of age. Signor Pallottelli, 
by the way, told that the pianist was just as particular about 
his stool when alone and would also chat to a pet dog. Mr. 
Lionel Powell told how de Pachmann washed out his tea-cup as 
usual when taking tea with Queen Alexandra. (When Mr. 
Powell apologised for his friend, the Queen whispered, ‘‘ I love 
it.”) He had hobbies, too; a library of philosophical and 
other literature, and a collection of precious stones, the colours 
of which he would delight in suggesting in pianoforte tones. 

As a final rejoinder to carping young critics of de Pachmann’s 
eccentricities, I would recall that he was highly respected by 
such men as Moriz Rosenthal, Godowsky, Rachmaninov, and 
Ysaye, none of whom, like Hanslick, the critic, would be 
interested in a buffoon. The holding of a special reputation as 
an interpreter of Chopin, whom every pianist played, of course 
indicates an unusually great artist. De Pachmann came from 
the great days of king Liszt, the amazing Tausig, the mighty 
Anton Rubinstein, the smoothly pearling Thalberg (‘‘ king of 
arpeggio playing’’), and the unique Henselt. It was in his 
praying that we most likely glimpsed the later idealised style 
of Liszt. 

He had a high and solemn opinion of his playing. Although 
appreciative of other pianists, their demerits were apparent to 
him, but we should allow that he observed from an exalted 
position, The three greatest pianists during the latter half of 
his career were, to him, de Pachmann, Godowsky, and 
Paderewski, in that order. The three greatest pianists of all 
time were, he thought, de Pachmann, Liszt, and Anton 
Rubinstein, also in that order. Perhaps he was correct*, 





*I do not forget Moriz Rosenthal, who, however, was the great replica 
of the earlier, towering Liszt—before the idealised style. 


B 


‘“*T think that I have now surpassed Liszt in the technique of 
the left hand,’’ he said when past his eightieth birthday. 
Well, who is to say that he had not? He had probably been 
perfecting this technique for years. Listen to the marvellously 
discreet left hand in his gramophone records of Chopin’s 
Nocturnes in D flat and E minor, and the Waltzes in D flat and 
C sharp minor. 

Among living pianists, by the way, he much admired 
Godowsky, whom he thought came near to his own fine touch. 
He often attended this celebrated pianist’s recitals, but with 
a fatherly air. ‘‘ No, no, Leopold,” he once called out (in 
German) at a Godowsky recital in Berlin, ‘‘ you must play it. 
like this’ ; and he stepped on to the platform and played the. 
piece. Incidentally, it is interesting to compare Godowsky’s 
Columbia records of Chopin’s Nocturnes ; the reading is more 
austere and less haunting, but to any collector of these works 
I certainly recommend that the three on H.M.V. by de 
Pachmann should be completed by Godowsky’s renderings. 
This suggestion would have had the tacit approval of Mr. de 
Pachmann ! 

All that we can now hear of de Pachmann’s art is through 
the naturally dim medium of his gramophone records, which, 
though their scope is limited, represent him fairly well in 
miniature—a slight collection of nocturnes, mazurkas, waltzes, 
a couple of préludes, an impromptu and an étude. He recorded 
for the electrical method when over eighty years of age, and 
although his powers show little acute signs of failing, it would 
have been fortunate if the science had been invented earlier. 
Imagine him recording with the perfection of, say, an Ania 
Dorfmann Columbia record. However, recording of any kind 
came too late to allow us a glimpse of Liszt or Anton 
Rubinstein. De Pachmann’s first electrically recorded discs 
for ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ’”? were made when the science was at 
an early stage and the pianoforte tone is somewhat clanging ; 
but through this defect can be heard the unique playing of the 
master and of course the system is an advance upon his much 
earlier acoustic recordings. The music is by Chopin : 


DB859. Nocturne in B, Op. 32, No. 1. 
Impromptu in F sharp, Op. 36, No. 2. 

The Nocturne is eccentrically played, but with the eloquent 
melody for which the pianist was famous. This is an historic 
recording, for near the end de Pachmann gives some of his 
conversation. This is a fanciful literary interpretation of the 
music, but notice how intimate is the personal reference to 
Chopin. The Impromptu gives a fine example of the pianist’s 
unrivalled scale-playing. Careful listening to the left hand 
will reveal that there is no screening by the sustaining pedal, 
for the accompaniment chords do not join. The smooth, effort- 
less brilliance (really a marvellous legato for pianoforte students 
to hear) is solely finger work. 


DB860. Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2. 
Etude in F, Op. 25, No. 3; Waltz in C sharp 
minor, Op. 64, No. 2. 

The somewhat clanging reproduction is quite forgotten 
during the strangely ethereal playing of the Nocturne, which 
seems actually to float (as de Pachmann’s playing did): an 
interpretation which belongs to longpastdays. De Pachmann, 
as became his aristocratic and cultured early life, lived within 
the intimacy of the salon rather than the cold, impersonal 
concert hall. The Etude was always one of his favourites, and 
he regarded it as a mixture of gusto and humour ; here we note 
that he did not have but one style of Chopin playing, but 
remembered the old individual poetic renderings of each piece. 
The Waltz in C sharp minor is not sentimentalised in the usual 
way, for is it not marked Tempo giusto? De Pachmann makes 
an unforgettable poetic ending, for the gaiety suddenly fades 
and vanishes, and the conclusion shows his celebrated 
pianissimo which almost eludes the electrical recording. 

DB861. Mazurka in B flat minor, Op. 24, No. 4. 
Mazurka in A flat, Op. 50, No. 2. 
The B flat minor record especially carries that sense of past 
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days which seemed to hang over de Pachmann’s playing, and 
at the end breathes another example of his extreme pianissimo. 
Paderewski played Chopin’s mazurkas with charming poetry, 
while de Pachmann concentrated on their rhythmic peculiarity. 
Thinking of the two great pianists, I am always reminded of 
Siloti’s story of Beethoven’s ‘“‘ Moonlight’? Sonata. He heard 
Anton Rubinstein play it and thought that here, indeed, was 
the grandest performance of the famous work. By a strange 
stroke of Fate, on the very same day he heard Liszt play the 
Sonata, and the impossible was realised. Liszt’s rendering 
surpassed even that of Rubinstein, and Siloti declared that 
never again could he be satisfied with any other performance 
of the ‘‘ Moonlight ’’ Sonata. In my own humble case, I feel 
similarly with regard to Chopin’s mazurkas. I loved Paderew- 
ski’s renderings, but enraptured by the few that de Pachmann 
has left recorded, and I can listen to no other pianist play them. 
With my gramophone, am I not better off than Siloti, who had 
only his memory to live on? After the B minor Mazurka, 
listen to the A flat, on the reverse side, with its mixture of 
aristocratic refinement and peasant rhythms. Just before the 
start, the pianist was talking, but unfortunately his voice is 
faded out. Ah, de Pachmann lived in those mazurkas and 
nocturnes, and found recreation in the waltzes. When asked 
to take some fresh air and exericse, he once replied, ‘‘ For 
fresh air, I open the window. For exercise, I go to the piano 
and waltz with Chopin.” 
DB931. Polonaise in B, Op. 26, No. 1. 
Waltz in A flat, Op. 64, No. 3. 

The Polonaise provides a comparatively obvious answer to 
those who think of de Pachmann as merely “ delightful.” It 
is played with fire and strong rhythm (bya man of overeighty !). 
Educated hearers will of course note the more subtle fire in the 
Nocturnes. The Waltz in A flat, although marked Moderato, 
is dashed off in a rather petulant mood. The rendering has 
passages of charm, but I do not think that the pianist was 
quite happy on this occasion. He had moods, of course, 
although his readings were carefully thought out. ‘‘ How 
often in crowded halls have I seen de Pachmann with lowering 
brow and evident signs of annoyance because the large audience 
failed to understand him and was insincere in its applause,” 
wrote Signor Pallottelli. When de Pachmann’s first electrical 
records were made, publicity was given to the fact that he had 
to be provided with an audience at the recording session. I 
hope that they pleased him. 

DB1106. Nocturne in E minor, Op. 72. 
Mazurkas in C sharp minor, Op. 63, No. 3, 
and in A minor, Op. 67, No. 4. 

The recording standard here shows an advance in the fact 
that the pianoforte tone is more rounded, although this does 
not destroy the value of the previous records. It is hard to 
believe that Huneker and others thought the Nocturne in 
E minor, Op. 72, to be an inferior work (though Tausig liked 
it), for it here compels silence. The plaintive melody seems to 
float, beautifully sustained, over a perfectly controlled left- 
hand accompaniment: a very typical Chopin design for a 
Nocturne and one which de Pachmann understood. The two 
mazurkas are treated with exquisite simplicity, almost as a 
thoughtful girl would play them, except that de Pachmann 
exhibits a subdued fire. The C sharp minor takes on its true 
aristocratic refinement. This is a wholly lovely record. 

There are two ten-inch records : 

DA761. Waltz in D flat, Op. 64, No. 1. 
Waltz in G@ flat, Op. 70, No. 1. 

This is of unique value, for de Pachmann prefaces his playing 
of the popular Waltz in D flat by afew remarks. He will play 
it a la Paganini and then a la Chopin, the contrast of staccato 
and legato styles. It seems justifiable to assume that he 
derived his Paganini imitation from his memory of Liszt’s 
pianoforte suggestions of the great violinist. On the reverse 


side is his once well-known and delicious playing of the Waltz 
in G flat, Op, 70, No. 1, which he concludes with a loud snap, 





said that de Pachmann, after playing Henselt’s Si oiseau 
j dais, always locked the cage, for no other pianist should 
play it. He does this also with the popular Waltz in D flat, 
and double-bars his performance with a concluding embellish- 
ment of his own. I, for one, am quite satisfied and wish for no 
other recording. 
DA927,. Préludes, Op. 28: No. 6,in B minor; No. 3, in G. 
Prélude in E minor, Op. 36, No. 1 (Mendelssohn). 
This record has the good mechanical standard of DB1106. 


as he always did. It reminds me of the critic who long ago 








The Chopin préludes are of course poetically read without § 


modern sentimentality or aloofness. The Mendelssohn demon. 
strates the veteran pianist bravely romping through the 
virtuoso-like arpeggios. He was beginning to talk after this 
performance, but his voice unfortunately faded out. 


I understood that there is one more record by de Pachmann 7 


held for future issue by H.M.V. 


Historic “‘ His Master’s Voice ” early records by de Pachmann 7 


are in the Catalogue No. 2, which admits their mechanical 
deficiency. The titles are interesting: DB835, recorded in 
1909, gives Chopin’s stormy Etude in C minor, Op. 10, No. 12, 
and Raff’s La Fileuse. 
repertoire up till the last, he often playing it as an encore. 
Two Nocturnes, Op. 15, No. 1, in F, and Op. 37, No. 2, in G, 
comprise record D263, made in 1913. 

Columbia also issued records by de Pachmann before the 


The latter remained in the pianist’s | 


electrical system was discovered. There were some fine titles, | 


including pieces by Liszt, Chopin, and Henselt. However, the 
matrixes were destroyed. There is a solitary survivor in the 
current catalogue : 
L1102. Mazurka in B minor, Op. 33, No. 4 (Chopin). 
Liebestraum (Liszt). 

The Mazurka adds to the H.M.V. collection ; itis an extended 
example and was said to have been suggested by the stumblings 
of adrunken man. De Pachmann does not play it in the usual 
sentimental manner, but accentuates the jumpy rhythm. The 
Liszt piece is a la Liszt, surely, of his later and idealised style 
of playing. 


ye 


ot 


It is probably the most authentic rendering of | 


the well-known Liebestrawm, and sounds quite different to the | 


usual brilliant performances. 
joke on audiences ; he would give a Liszt piece and after the 
applause had died down would say, withan arch smile: ‘ Ah, 
but I played badly. Liszt would play it like this,” and he 
would render it with the beautiful singing style. The repro- 
duction of this record, off its modern silent surface, is rather 


attractive in miniature and is not thin. By playing it at speed | 


De Pachmann used to play a / 


SASSO 


84-88, with the shortest possible length of fibre needle, I get | 


a reproduction that suggests modern records. 

Well, all that remain of Vladimir de Pachmann’s art are 
memories and a few shadows and these historic and wonderful 
gramophone records. 

JouHN F. Porte. 
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The Editor 


Since our last number appeared Compton Mackenzie has 
undergone the ordeal of standing in the dock at the Old Bailey, 
and has, a week later, celebrated his fiftieth birthday, fortunately 
out of prison. 

In the old days when a motorist was summoned for exceeding 
the speed limit of twenty miles an hour, it was generally 
regarded as bad luck that he should have been singled out of so 
many drivers who broke the law; and if he had on several 
occasions passed the same policeman at the same pace without 
being summoned it was still harder luck that in a neighbour- 
hood where he was well known he should suddenly be pounced 
upon as a law-breaker without warning. But none the less, he 
had to plead guilty and take his gruel. 

However, if anything could have made up to our Editor for 
the strain put upon him in preparing to face the ordeal and 
the ghastly legal expenses, it would be the extremely courteous 
and handsome attitude towards him of Sir George Truscott at 
the Guildhall and, later, of Mr. Justice Hawkes at the Old 
Bailey, as well as the tributes paid to him from the witness 
box by General Sir Ian Hamilton, the Lord Rector of Edinburgh 
University, who came south on purpose to testify for his former 
staff officer (who dedicated Guy and Pauline to him in 1916), 
and by Admiral Sells, at one time Naval Attaché at Athens, 
who figures prominently in Greek Memories. 

Add to these the support and encouragement of friends and 
strangers, and the remarks of} the Attorney General himself in 
prosecuting for the Crown, and it may turn out in the end that 
much good will emerge from what at first looked like a very 
bad business. The fine of a hundred pounds, with a further 
hundred pounds towards the cost of the prosecution, indicated 
to the public—the case having been held for the most part in 
camera—that when the case was sifted it was found that 
Greek Memories had not done such a great lot of harm as had 
apparently been feared by those who instituted the prosecution. 

Anyhow, all this has nothing to do with gramophone matters, 
except that we may be truly thankful that the Editor will be 
able to continue his Editorials from his own home, 


* * 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


Listeners’ Corner 

There is nothing much to report about the broadcasting 
of gramophone records except that the negotiations between 
the B.B.C. and the E.M.I. with regard to the broadcasting of 
the latter’s records were apparently closed with satisfaction 
to both parties during November, and the embargo upon my 
including any new Columbia, H.M.V., Parlophone, Regal or 
Zonophone records in my programmes was lifted on December 
4th. 


Naturally while the embargo was on I was not allowed to 
make any reference to the matter in broadcasting, but the more 
observant type of listener must have noticed that for several 
weeks my Wednesday programmes consisted only of Broadcast, 
Brunswick, Decca, Decca-Polydor, Durium, Four-in-One, 
Imperial, Panachord and Sterno‘records, and, if only in justice 
to myself, there can be no harm in my giving this explanation 
of the restrictions imposed upon my freedom of choice. 


During the same period, curiously enough, the Wednesday 
programmes happened once or twice to be curtailed owing to 
luncheon speeches of importance which were broadcast ; and 
this, too, led to a certain amount of protest from listeners who 
were more anxious to hear the new records than the views of 
public speakers. 


Judging by my correspondence, I get the blame as well as 
the credit far the broadcasting of any record whatsoever, 
whether it be a fill-up after the news or a surprise item. One 
artist, whose records I have never yet felt able to broadcast, 
periodically writes to thank me for doing so ; and I have not 
the heart to tell him that his thanks are due to the B.B.C., 
not to me. On the other hand, I was equally not responsible 
for the broadcasting of the Daily Mail Mystery Record, nor 
for the amusing encounter that the Chief Announcer had with 
Tom Burke’s record of Massenet’s Hlégie when his sleeve 
had caught in the speed indicator (which, by the way, should 
surely not be a possible accident) and poor Tom was reduced to 
about 33 r.p.m. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


+ 


TEN THOUSAND MILES AWAY 


HE North-East monsoon still rages. It 

seems months since I saw the sun, en- 
chanted islands and picturesque boats of this 
Malayan fishing village. Yet it is but eleven 
days. 

Eleven days of leaden skies and ceaseless 
torrential rain. A jerry-built lighthouse flashes 
an endless warning to the few ships that 
brave the elements and round it mew some 
sea-gulls driven landwards by the fury of the 
storm. 

The local steamer gives a long blast on its 
siren and pushes bravely out to sea, pitching 
and tossing into the breakers, before finally 
disappearing in a mist of blinding rain. Night falls as I trudge 
wearily home with the welcome mail bag. A wild boar darts 
across the path and crashes with a frightened grunt into the 
jungle. From afar off comes the deep-throated cry of a 
prowling tiger. What a Christmas Eve ! 

Some ten thousand miles away I picture all the things that 
used to mean so much. The fairy lights of gay Regent Street 
shops, a white mantle of snow over the Park, warm fires and 
‘Santa Claus.” Suddenly an eerie jungle sound disturbs my 
reverie ; I am tempted to run the remaining distance. 

My bungalow is decorated with palms. Peace reigns in the 








nursery, so we open the mail and fill the 
children’s stockings before proceeding to decor- 
ate an improvised Christmas tree. A different 
atmosphere now prevails. : 
We play the latest records and glow with 
pride at the stirring music of the Aldershot 
Tattoo. That mighty barrier is momentarily 
broken down. This is England—we are watch- 
ing the brave display of the finest army in 
the world. The swirl of kilts, drone of pipes, 
roll of kettle-drums and strangely sad music 
that tells the price of victory—all seems real. 
‘‘Three cheers for Her Majesty the Queen ”’ 
rings out from the arena and we respond 
excitedly—lone tributes from a jungle outpost. 


‘** Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


The rain has ceased and the rising sun now paints the sea 
with shimmering, fiery gold. A near-by tribe of monkeys 
herald the dawn with long-drawn cries of delight. A huge 
sea-eagle rises from a distant promontory and slowly circles 
over the mirrored waters in search of its Christmas breakfast. 


C. T. Hrinpe. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 
PO5058 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Melichar: Fantasia on Wagner’s Mastersingers (Charlie). 
LY6000 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Berlin-Charlottenburg Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Melichar: Fantasia on Bizet’s 
Carme 


n. 

LY6061-2 (12in., 7s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Melichar: Second Brandenburg Concerto (Bach). 

CA8128-31 (12in., 16s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted 
by Wolff: Symphony (Franck). 


I wish label-writers would not put down ‘“ Carmen-Fantasia : 
Bizet,” when Bizet didn’t write the fantasia. ‘‘ Wagner, arr. 
Charlie” is a bit better, but still not quite true. I have set 
out the titles so as to show at least one way of putting the thing 
rightly. Can Charlie be any relation to the glorious Fr. Charley 
of opera-annotation fame ?—one of the most joyous characters 
to meet (if you don’t know him, make his acquaintance in 
Harvey Grace’s A Musician at Large). The music in this 
record has not, so far as the ear can attest, been worried. 
I like the velvety opulence of the recording, which befits the 
glorious tunes and harmonies. An excellent reminder-snack 
for those who cannot afford larger slices of the work. The 
Carmen music is more lustily recorded—a trifle on the shrill 
side, maybe: but the composer knew how to let it out, and 
the chamber lends full aid. This shade-more-than-life-size 
reproduction attracts many, I know. On some records, of the 
Bach, it should be noted, the first label omits by accident the 
word “‘ Berlin” in the name of the orchestra. No. 2 of the 
Brandenburgs, a concerto grosso, is perhaps the least often 
heard. Its orchestration provides much of the pleasure: the 
“concertino ” of four soloists—high trumpet, flute, oboe and 
fiddle—over against, and anon weaving with, the “ ripieno ” 
(accompanying) string quintet band. It may be noted that in 
the score the parts for this band are written thus: First and 
second fiddles, viola, then violone (i.e., double-bass), and lastly, 
the ’cello—this arrangement being merely for convenience, 
because the ’cello is given the same line as the keyboard 
instrument (happily, to my mind, omitted here) ; ‘and when 
the ripieno is accompanying lightly, and the growly d.b. is not 
wanted, it is handier to have the lowest-sounding instrument, 
the ‘cello, written on the bottom line ; see, e.g., bars 9, 10. 
There is not much thematic material. The sport lies in the 
way it is handed round. In the musing, romantic slow move- 
ment the trumpet retires, and the three soloists are lightly 
supported by keyboard and ’cello(s). The tune-stuff is of the 
simplest. Note how the little pathetic two-note drooping 
figure (adopted by the fiddle in bars 4, 5 when the oboe first 
takes up the fiddle’s proposed tune) is worked at in the middle 
part. This motif occurs often in Bach. The full band is 
back again in the fuguing finale, for a good brisk walk and talk. 
There is something very gallant and handsome about this. 
The fugality is not insistent, and the craftsmanlike working 
together of the two parties is almost forgotten in our living up 
to the spring of the rhythm. 


ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.] 























































Is the Franck (Movements: two records, one, and one) too 
familiar for us fully to savour its zest now? I was reading the 
other day a book of gramophone recital programmes which 
Mr. Edward Prime-Stevenson, a music-taster of many years’ 
experience, drew up for his friends in Florence. He mostly 
avoided the classics, because ‘‘ their splendours, their beauties, 
their technical mastership, have staled and dulled on the ear 
and emotions, both.” If this is so, what chance have the 
classics against the moderns? Or do the moderns stale also : 
and more quickly? I think that with time, one picks out a 
few classics that can be heard any time with delight, a larger 
number that one definitely wants to hear say once or twice a 
year, and leaves a possibly still larger group to the caprice of 
feeling-at-the-moment. There are certain Beethovens, for 
instance, that I could do without for a long time ; but none of 
the Brahmses. Everybody makes his own list, and no two may 
agree. One thing I think would keep our freshness longer, and « 
I am with Mr. Prime-Stevenson in this: playing a movement 
or two at atime. That is what the B.B.C. ought to have done 
from thestart. Ifstillalittle shocked at Mr. Mackenzie’s lately 
charging the majority of his readers with letting their minds 
wander during the Fifth (I say “‘still”” because, after a good 
many years, I am, if a little disillusioned, not cynical ; neither, 
of course, is our Editor. What we both want to be is realistic), 
I sympathise. Some music is for a mood, and I fancy the 
Franck is in that list. Yet I don’t quite understand some who 
think it rather maudlin. May it be because they haven’t 
thought of Franck’s place in time, and the special work that 
Fate cut him out to do? I think many people fail to realise 
how different were Germany and France in the last century. 
One of the reasons why so many Frenchmen still gibe at 
Wagner is that France has had so few first-raters. After 
Berlioz (another whose dates, and surroundings in a dull period, 
are too little remembered), who was there until Franck came? 
—and he a French-adopted Belgian. It does no harm to read 
d’Indy’s study again (it ought to be reprinted in a cheap edition, 
and we might have a good modern critical book on Franck : 
some day, ‘when the world is quieter-minded, we may). I 
suggest reading d’Indy, then the score, and getting this 
excellent set of discs, wherein the qualities of the orchestration, 
though they come through perhaps less challengingly than in 
some performances (and there is a lot of unusual stuff there), 
lose nothing of their bite—mark, e.g., the snarl just before the 
return of the opening Lento. In the second movement the 
cor anglais does not sound so plaintive as usual, nor has 
the tone that slight rawness that is not unpleasant. Fibre gives 
sufficient body here, and the fragility of the music is not over- 
done, as I have heard it by some conductors. Dolce is a good 
word, but we do not want weakness. The makers of excessive 
contrasts are not friends. I like very much the bit where the 
flitting muted fiddles support the cor anglais tune (middle of 
side 2). The eagerness of the last movement is not allowed 
to become over-excitement in pace. There is in the work, 
perhaps most of all in this movement, a certain touch of lovable 
simple-mindedness which characterised the composer. We 
must beware, though, of reading too much into the music from 
the life of its maker: that way the too-easy flawed deduction 
lies. But that aspect of mind is clear in the music, I think, 
and perhaps it offends some, who seek for nothing but subtlety. 
One of the recollections of the earlier music in the symphony 
that is sometimes missed is that which comes at 1 in. on side 7. 
It is from a point in the first movement (} ins. from the end of 
side 2); and the bass phrase, heard alone at 1}in., may be 
taken as a form of the second phrase of the brass bit heard at 
just over lin. on this side. It also has some affinity with 
ancther first-movement figure. } Ijlike’ the steady aspiration of 
the performance, 
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COLUMBIA. 

LX194-6 (12in., 18s.).—Marguerite Long and Symphony 

Orchestra, conducted by Ravel: Piano Concerto and 
Pavane (Ravel). 

LX197-9 (12in., 18s.).—Darrieux, Boussagol, Godeau, 
Dherin, Foveau, Delbos and Morel, conducted by Stra- 
vinsky: The Soldier’s Tale (Stravinsky). 

I understand that these records are available on order only— 

a sort of Columbian Connoisseur list. A leaflet annotation 
should be obtained with each work. I have heard the Ravel 
in the concert-room, conducted (sometimes one doubts if the 
word is the right one) by the composer, and I am afraid it fails 
to convince me that Ravel is still a living force. The commonest 
word I heard used about it, as I came out of Queen’s Hall, 
was “‘ Amusing.” Is it a good sign when this word, with its 
connotation of “‘ Time-passing,’’ comes to be used about the 
serious effort of a man who has done important work? The 
annotation tells how the composer shut himself away for two 
years to write this. Was it worth it? Ravel, like Stravinsky, 
seems to be worked out. ‘‘ Devices” are mentioned. There 
is more device than music. Is not that characteristic of the 
age ? ‘ The composer gave an assurance that of all his music 
this concerto was the one that expressed his ideas in the most 
adequate manner and was the outcome of his original design 
and thoughts.”” The sentence is not very clear; Ravel surely 
did not mean that his other works were not “ the outcome of 
his original design and thoughts.” ‘“ Originality ’’ has lost its 
meaning. The scraps reminiscent of Ravel’s Spanishry are 
attractive. A slow movement finds out all extremists. The 
melody promises well, but as for the left hand, something has 
got between the composer and his dream. Without too 
strongly pressing the point, I suggest that inhibitions enter 
into nearly all extremism. Psycho-analysis, in its best practice, 
could, I believe, tell us much about the meaning of extremist 
music, This slow movement might have been a little treasure. 
The piano tone sounds rather wooden throughout. The 
orchestra is better. The finale merely proves again, if proof 
were still required, that the jazz spirit (in which Ravel has 
often declared himself a believer) never can do anything for 
real music. Is not one of the great weaknesses of the day this 
refusal to make distinctions? I have never been able to think 
Ravel a really great composer, even among Frenchmen—and 
goodness knows modern France needs all the great men she 
can rake up! This concerto shows Ravel definitely in decline. 
He is a man to be remembered by past felicities—gratefully, 
regretfully remembered. 

The Stravinsky story has interesting lines of parallelism. 
Most people who have attentively and without passion studied 
this composer can draw his graph, and, I fancy, could write 
his epigraph—and epitaph. Mystery-mongering did him much 
harm. Now he is all too clear. The note tells us that The 
Soldier’s Tale, from which I got a good dea] of amusement 
when I heard it in public, has been cut up for recording purposes. 
Not all of it is recorded (eleven out: of fifteen pieces), and the 
order of the items has been changed. Ramuz’s libretto of the 
tale, ‘‘ to be read, played and danced ”’ (1918), is published by 
Chester at 2s. The soldier is diddled by the devil, though the 
tussle is not entirely one-sided, for the soldier’s fiddling cures a 
princess (Nos. 6, 7, 8 on 198 are her dances). In the end the 
devil gets the odd trick, and the soldier’s soul. The instru- 
mentation is for violin, double bass, clarinet, bassoon, cornet, 
trombone and drums, The items appear thus: 197, Soldier’s 
March ; The Soldier’s Violin ; Royal March ; Devil’s Dance. 
198, Music to Scene 2; Tango; Waltz; Ragtime. 199, 
Little Concert ; Great Choral ; Triwmphal March of the Devil. 
The simple-mindedness of the story seems well matched by 
that of the music. There is nothing in the least difficult about 
either. The burlesque dances (admirably recorded, as is the 
whole) may or may not amuse you. The only way to know 
is to try it, and that is why it is a little unfortunate, I think, 
that these records are only to be had on order. For a few, 
that may answer, but the vast majority of music-lovers will 






not now, I find, take any new music on the composer’s name 
alone, if he happens to have any reputation as an extremist. 
** Taste and try before you buy ” is the only wise plan. Above 
all, say to yourself ‘‘ How should I assess this music if it came 
to me without any name attached?”’ The other, the most 
seminal, question, is ‘‘ Do I want to live with it? ” 


LX191 (12in., 6s.).—British Symphony Orchestra, conducted 

by Walter: Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine (Wagner). 

LX200 (12in., 6s.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by Wood: 

Mock Morris and Molly on the Shore (Grainger). 

I doubt if the,Central Hall is quite the best for this scoring. 
There is a splendid swirl, and beautifully balanced concrol, 
rhythmically ; but the detail is not as clear as it can be. The 
tone never hurts, though—-at least, with fibre. The Grainger- 
isms show asharper violinistic tooth—as if all the tiny hooks on 
the bow’s hair were magnified. This is over-keen tone: and 
occasionally the players show that they know the music too 
well, by being not perfectly together. To worry about that, 
one needs to use the microphonic ear, and most people won’t 
worry at all: quite wisely. So the discs may be commended 
to tune-lovers, and not least, to lovers of plenty-for-money. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
C2339. (12in., 4s.).—Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Krauss: Liebeslieder (Love Songs) Waltz (J. Strauss). 
C2515 (12in., 4s.).—Dauber’s Orchestra: Overture to 
Maritana (Wallace). 

DB1793-7 (12in., 30s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 

by Stokowski: Fourth Symphony (Tchaikovsky). 

It was in another set of Liebeslieder waltzes (his Op. 52a, No. 
9) that Brahms made a pretty gesture to J. 8., in quoting a tag 
from the Blue Danube. Then there is the story of his writing 
a few bars from J.S. in an autograph album, and below the : 
** Not, unfortunately, by Johannes Brahms.’ Even without 
the bigger man’s praise, J.S. would not be overlooked by the 
lover of Viennese pastries. If one perhaps gets a little tired of 
him nowadays, it may be only because he seemed to be a little 
over-pushed. But if he is to take the place of the futilities of 
jazz, speed his steps, and more strength to kis elbow! This is 
a performance with the spicing of rhythmic lift and the clear, 
cool colours we like. 

Mr. Dol Dauber is new to me. As he is titled as an ‘“ And 
His Orchestra’ man, one knows pretty well what to expect. 
Actually, one gets more: quite a nice little band of its kind 
(pretty well the theatre type) playing the old tunes of 1845 with 
amiable pomp, and only getting a bit thin in the “hurry” parts. 

On turning to my score of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, I find the 
remark, on page 1, ‘‘ Lots of poor tunes,” and on the top of 
that, ‘‘ Blah, blah.” I don’t know when I wrote those 
criticisms—years ago, I expect—but they can stand. Whilst 
we are about poor tunes, I gefy anybody to produce a worse 
one than that which comes early in the finale—the m.m.m.m, 
r.d.d.t,.l,, one—and is worried to a standstill. Tchaikovsky 
could do better than that, and often did (his second themes, by 
the way, are almost always inferior). When craftsmanship, 
grace, or a good enough folky tune engaged him, we come on 
to a higher plane. He tiresomely repeats the rhythm at page 
116 of the Eulenburg score (early in the slow movement). 
Mark also the feeble second tune of this movement. On the 
whole, this is as good a symphony as any for exhibiting poor 
tunes, with nothing much happening to them. The frenetics 
will always attract some, and the orchestration, with 'n its 
limits, pleased the student. Tchaikovsky, though a clever hand 
at that, did not often go beyond well-defined bounds or style 
and colour. The Philadelphia people make the best of the 
music’s poorish case, and that is all one need say. A special 
word of praise goes to the playing of the pizz. Scherzo, a dandy 
notion which it is always delightful to hear brought out. The 


playing and recording maintain this orchestra’s distinguished 
standards. By the way, one of the best bits of advice to any 
listener is this : never judge a work by the performances of it. 

: W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


VIOLIN. 

After the big stuff, the crumbs. Menuhin, with Arthur 
Balsam, plays the Schubert-Wilhelmj Ave Maria and Wieniaw- 
ski’s Scherzo Tarantella, Op. 16 (H.M.V. DB1788, 12in., 6s.). 
Odd that the choice, so excellent in the matter of a concerto, 
should be so wavery in slight stuff. All the big players seem to 
wobble thus : swings and roundabouts, one might argue: but 
the beauty of being a great player is that one never need bother 
about these things. The Wieniawski frolic shows a fine power 
and equality of tone and some pretty octaves. The Schubert 
always seems wrong in a fiddle transcription. The vibrato, 
for one thing, gets in the way. The tone sul G will be found 
very impressive by many; but may we have more fiddle 
music, please, Mr. Menuhin? Spiwakowsky plays a Brahms 
Valse (why the French name?) and Sicilienne and Rigaudon, 
by Francceur, arranged by Kreisler (Parlophone R1414, 10in., 
2s. 6d.). The Francceur is presumably the uncle (d. 1787), 
composer to Louis XV, and Superintendent of Music to XVI. 
This side is the better: a gamesome half-crown’s worth, that 
everybody will twinkle to. The waltz is good enough (it is 
the one harmonized in sixths, from Op. 39), but it always gets a 
trifle sticky on the fiddle. The player records particularly 
suavely, in a quiet way. 


VIOLA. 

Tertis was a great friend of the late William Wolstenholme, 
a man much beloved. He used often to play the pieces which 
W.W. dedicated tohim. Here are two favourites— The Answer 
and the E flat Allegretto, in which Ethel Hobday joins him 
(Col. DB1022, 10in., 2s. 6d.). The easy swing of the latter 
piece prevails much better thar? on a recent organ record. 
Wolstenholme’s music had a lovable Englishness in it; it 
spoke of familiar things: good humour, the amenities of pre- 
war days. The bigger things (which our fine organists should 
record, now that the organ’s accents can be so well caught) had 
constructive power, freshness, and sometimes a splendid tang. 
The A minor fugue, the sonatas, the ‘“ E.H.”’ Fantasy, the 
Improvisation—there is capital choice. These two remem- 
brances, played as if in musing affection, will give quiet 
pleasure. 


PIANOFORTE. 

Master Wilfred Worden, a very promising boy pianist from 
Blackburn, has been heard in London. A Decca record, K678, 
12in., 2s. 6d., contains his performance of the Liszt-Paganini 
La Campanella and Liszt’s Waldesrauschen. The bell music 
is the better for a pretty high degree of swagger. which this 
lad does not use. That, basically, is all to the good, though it 
makes the music less exciting. The piano records very nicely 
these capable examples of management. More left-hand 
weight can safely be used, I think. We shall all wish the boy 
well. 


Mark Hambourg is with us again (H.M.V. C2516, 12in., 4s.) 
Liszt’s third Liebestraum and Chopin’s @ major Nocturne are 
the material. The first is the most familiar Love Dream. The 
best: of the tone records really well. The small rhythmic snags 
wil] not trouble-admirers. Apart from these things, the music 
goes easily enough, and in places admirably, though never for 
long without the rubato that takes one back, oh, so many years, 
to a more innocent state of society. (But does the general 
level of perception really rise much? I doubt it, after a quarter 
of a century’s observation.) 

Irene Scharrer is arare visitor. In the Chopin B flat minor 
Scherzo she is both intellectually and emotionally wise 
(Col. DX433, 4s.). The balance and broad spacing of the 
phrasing will be admired. One has time to absorb the ideas : 
and, as ever, the interpreter throws the light outwards, not 
inwards. The rhetoric gets home, but not by violence. This 
is the best means of getting to know the music. Indeed, with 
such a record there is no excuse for not doing so: and that is 
more than can be said for the playing. of half the virtuosi we 
hear. Schumann compared the work, with its “‘ tenderness, 
boldness, love and disdain,” to a Byron poem. But which? 
Parts of Manfred, perhaps, seem to suit. 

William Murdoch also gives us Chopin on Decca K691 
(12in., 2s. 6d.)—the first Nocturne (C sharp minor) of Op. 27. 
Two Songs without Words by Mendelssohn make up the bill. 
I commend to your notice E.N.’s notes on this, in the Columbia 
album of the Nocturnes, issued a year or two ago. Obsession 
is the background. Murdoch treats it quietly, and we have to 
read into it our own weight of feeling. Again the British way 
(if one can generalize for the moment) gives the hearer more to 
do. It suggests rather than hammers home. I like it. Men- 
delssohn stands re-viewing well. It is pretty to see how, without 
innovations in pianoforte writing, he said so many satisfying 
things about the piano’s scope and meaning. To play through 
the Songs at one or two sittings is to appreciate Mendelssohn 
afresh—for the right things: and that is always worth doing. 
There seems to be a time for enjoying, and a time for summing- 
up: and though the Songs are made for pure enjoyment, one 
can learn quite a lot about Mendelssohn, and style, and what 
the piano used to like, before the nine-foot ironclads came to 
rule our world. 

Wilhelm Kempff is heard again (Decca-Polydor DE7019, 
2s. 6d.). He chooses from Bach the First Movement of the 
Italian Concerto, and a Siciliano from a Flute Suite, arranged 
by himself. Here is a bolder clang, sufficiently conveyed by 
fibre. The piano, however, does not, in recording, sustain the 
flute’s exquisite melody well enough, and the appealing timbre 
is lacking. Bach wrote it for flute because it was born for the 


instrument. Transcription is rather a dreadful disease, don’t 
you think? Kempff is a sterling player, and his Italian is 
first-rate. 


ORGAN. 

On his Notre Dame organ Louis Vierne plays more Bach— 
the Little E minor Fugue, and the Chorale Prelude, Adam’s Sin 
(Durch Adam’s Fall ist ganz verderbt), from the Little Organ 
Book (Parlo. E11228, 4s.). Here is a fine pairing of reticently- 
expressed emotional pieces. The first is a beautiful example of 
Bach’s chromaticism, and the second, an early proof of the 
depth of his spirit, can either be massive and hortatory, or 
gentle and pleading in its sadness. Vierne takes the former 
view. I am sorry he plays the mordent with A sharp. The best 
evidence shows that Bach used the full-tone interval—B, A, B. 
The playing is clearly defined. Occasionally a pipe is heard 
slightly out of the picture. Recording organs can still be 
catchy. 

Alfred Sittard, on the organ of St. Michael’s, Hamburg, plays 
a Prelude and Fugue in G minor by Buxtehude (Decca- 
Polydor CA8037, 4s.). This is a valuable record, for none of 
the historical series that I know includes a work by Buxtehude 
(d. 1707), to hear whom Bach, at twenty, walked some 450 
miles in a month’s holiday—and, overstaying his leave from 
kirk, got into trouble. The older man, a great smiter out of 
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instrumental style, drew all the youngsters of his day, and 
influenced them strongly. This Prelude, in its several short 
sections, shows good samples of the composer's style, and the 
fugue, with a more interesting subject than he often chose, 
and a rhapsodical end, is an easy one to enjoy. We have liked 
Herr Sittard before. His organ records weightily, without 
bad blurring or over-ponderousness. 
W. R. A. 


+f, 


SONG AND CHORAL 


There can be few people whose imagination will not stir at 
the mention of a Bach record by The Choir of the Church of St. 
Thomas, Leipzig, where the inimitable J.S.B. had charge of 
the music for the last twenty-seven years of his life. Carl 
Straube, who succeeded Bach’s successors as Cantor of the 
Thomasschule in 1918, is himself the conductor for this record, 
Decca-Polydor CA8136 (12in., 3s. 6d.). He gives us here two 
unaccompanied examples of Bach at his strongest and most 
heartening: a straightforward chorale setting, Dir, Dir, 
Jehova, will ich singen( For Thee, Jehovah, are our praises), and 
the choral fugue, Alles, was Odem hat (Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord), from the great motet, Singet dem Herrn 
(Sing ye to the Lord). The chorale is preluded with a fine flood 
of good organ tone. The singing is delightful, the reproduction 
very good. The fugue is rather heavily accented, but swings 
along well, the great Bach spirit being here in full, the spirit 
which makes every one of us feel as if we are singing ourselves. 


H.M.V. C2513 (12in., 4s.) contains two choruses from The 
Creation (Haydn), The heavens are telling and the nowadays 
less familiar final chorus of Part IJ, Achieved is the glorious 
work, sung by The Royal Choral Society, with The London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
The general effect is good on the whole, though not all that 
ought to be demanded of the R.C.S. Dr. Sargent starts The 
heavens are telling at a very steady four-in-a-bar, instead of 
alla breve allegro, then, at Pit allegro, breaks into a very much 
quicker pace. There are two big cuts in this chorus. 


Maggie Teyte (soprano) is one of the best singers of the day. 
Decca M430 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is another disappointment of any- 
thing worth her attention. Sweet Mistress Prue and Care-free 
(both Sir Roger de Coverley, Gibson and Legh) have no apparent 
connection with the old English dance. They are of the 
operetta class, though with some adroit and _ interesting 
modernity (comparatively speaking), especially in the orchestra. 
Sweet Mistress Prueseems noticeably a man’s song, and hardly 
for a high voice, either. It is strange that we can again hardly 
hear one of Miss Teyte’s words, this time in Care-free. 

Columbia DX435 (12in., 4s.) is one of the most interesting 
records of Charles Kullman (tenor) that I’ve yet heard: the 
two Schubert favourites, the Ave Maria and the Serenade. I 
have no very definite important criticisms. What we may call 
broadly a modern operatic vocal production is, however 
efficient, not very sympathetic for Schubert. Kullman is a 
little mechanical, not too sensitive. His nocturnal! calm in the 
Serenade is welcome, but with it there should be some urgency. 
The orchestral accompaniments are not inept, but the broken 
chords, exactly right on the piano, become fidgety on the 
strings, and the strings pizzicati in the Ave Maria are flippant. 
On the other hand, the phrases with which the accompaniment 








answers the voice from time to time in the Serenade gain real 
beauty. Altogether, not a record to be quickly put aside. 

H.M.V. B4336 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is one of the best records of 
Paul Robeson (bass): the negro spirituals, Mary had a baby, 
yes, Lord (arr. Jackson), Bear de burden (arr. White), and All 
God’s chiliun got wings (arr. Johnson). What is especially 
notable is the accompaniments to the last two, especially that 
(not the most familiar, I think) to All God’s chillun—exactly 
right, at any rate rhythmically if not in every detail. Some 
much-repeated words in Mary had a baby are difficult to catch. 

As good a hymn record as any the B.B.C. Choir (with organ) 
has made, is Columbia DB1020 (10in., 2s. 6d.): The day Thou 
gavest (words, Ellerton; tune, St. Clement, Scholefield), and 
The Son of God goes forth to war (words, Bishop Heber). 
Highly efficient, intelligent but not fussy, and not noisy. The 
tune St. Anne, universally sung to O God, our help in ages past, 
here to The Son of God, is, according to the English Hymnal, 
probably by Dr. Croft. 


Another hymn record, H.M.V. B3992 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by 
the Choir of St. Margaret’s Westminster (with organ), errs on 
the fussy side. Otherwise this is a very fair record of Jerusalem 
the Golden (words, St. Bernard, tr. J. M. Neale; tune, Hwing, 
A. Ewing) and Rock of Ages (words, Toplady; tune, Redhead 
No. 76, Redhead). The boys’ production is of the poor, 
upward, type. 


I recently reviewed a record of Moody and Sankey Favourites 
(A revivalist memory), by The Gospel Singers (with organ), and 
[ think I said it was by far the best I'd heard of the type. Here 
is another, equally good, Parts 3 and 4, Columbia DX436 
(12in., 4s.). The hymns are Come to the Saviour, The Lifeboat, 
Whiter than snow, Jewels, Sound the Battle-cry, Safe in the 
arms of Jesus, Where is my boy to-night? and Tell me the old, 
old story. 

A tune by Geo. C. Stebbins to Mrs. Alexander’s There is a 
green hill far away doesn’t appeal to me. Thomas Case 
(barytone) sings that, and O Love, that will not let me go 
(Matthewson and A. L. Peace—labelled, and sung, that wilt 
not!), sympathetically, with an “organ,” on Parlophone 
R1413 (10in., 2s. 6d.). He must avoid adding neutral vowels 
to final consonants. 


Robert Naylor (tenor) puts sustained power into The Great 
Awakening (Gordon Johnstone and A. Walter Kramer), and 
makes a good effect in the adaptation by Weatherly, called 
Ave Maria, of the popular Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni), Parlophone R1412 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Anyone who treasures the old record by Peter Dawson 
(bass-barytone) of JT'he arrow and the song (Balfe) will not be 
disappointed, however high his expectations, by this new 
recording, with orchestra, H.M.V. B4350 (10in., 2s. 6d.). On 
the same record Dawson makes Will o’ the wisp (Cherry) as 
dramatic as may be. 


I suppose I oughtn’t to have a good word to say for the song 
London Girl (Snodgrass) ; but I can’t deny it has a great deal 
of character. All I can say is, if it’s tripe, it’s a great deal 
more tang than most of the old tripe. Its author and composer 
probably know their sea-shanties. George Baker (barytone) 
sings this perfectly, and also, with a Male-voice Trio, In a 
Persian Market (Ketelbey), on Decca F3328 (10in,, 2s.). 


In case you ever feel a desire for a really masterly record of 
the Kashmiri Love-song (Woodforde-Finden) and For you 
alone (Geehl), make a note of Decca-Polydor CA8030 (12in., 
3s. 6d.), by Alfred Piccaver (tenor), with the eminent Viennese 
conductor, Julius Priiwer (piano), playing such as whose would 
give distinction to any record. 

The Boys of St. Mary of the Angels Choir School continue to 
give me by their singing the keenest and most unqualified 
delight in all my reviewing—and the choice of music for them, 
tosurprise me. The choice is, I think, rather better on Columbia 
DB1027 (10in., 2s. 6d.) than on their first record—and most 
certainly incomparably better than on any other boy record I 
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Temember (unless—have we had Let the bright seraphim?). 
Bluebelis of Scotland has, of course, a simple enough tune for 
them, and more than I expected of the beauty of that wonderful 
tune, My love’s an arbutus, comes out. Won’t you go my way?, 
Clear the track, and The drunken sailor, from Cecil Sharp’s 
Shanty collections, are still nearer the mark. But there are 
many splendid things for these boys to sing in Cecil Sharp’s 
Folk-songs for Schools. 

Dennis Noble (barytone) is a very good singer, but I don’t 
think he’s quite kept the bloom on The Gentle Maiden (Irish 
folk-song)—to name one technical point, he makes the rhythm 
jerky rather than smoothing it out—and he deals it two or 
three real atrocities. He does justice to that trifle, Passing by 
(Edward Purcell). The record is Columbia DB1016 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). 

Tom Burke (tenor) is as charming and capable as usual in 
Silver threads among the gold (Danks), Because (d’Hardelot), and 
Until (Teschemacher and Sanderson), Imperial Z141 (12in., 
2s.), though I never feel perfectly comfortable about all his 
upper notes. The Imperial] labels are too modest ; they don’t 
mention accompaniment (nothing remarkable on this record 
and the next, except for a little very piquant sauce taken from 
adroit dance-band pianism, but often a good orchestra), and 
here they don’t even mention a Male-voice Quartet. Imperial 
seem to be trying out a new idea: the giving of two popular 
songs, linked up instrumentally, on one side of a twelve-incher. 
There is something in this idea, but I hope the accompaniments 
will keep clear of instruments of the asthmatic harmonium 
family. 

Another record of this type is Imperial Z140 (12in., 2s.), on 
which Foster Richardson (bass-barytone) sings Danny Boy 
(attributed to Weatherly, but of course the Irish folk-song, 
the Londonderry Air, to words by Weatherly), Drink to me 
only (anon.), Little grey home in the west (attributed to Wilmot, 
but the musie of course by Léhr), and All through the night 
(Welsh). Foster Richardson needs a thorough study of 
pronunciation ; otherwise he is good, in his firm, strong way, 
and his tone is, generally, very grateful to the ear. The words 
of Danny Boy are ridiculous for a man. 

I don’t remember having any previous record of Victor 
Leonard. He is a promising tenor. His higher notes are not 
always too good, and they are not improved by a slight 
inclination to slide down from them. On Sterno 1122 (10in., 
ls. 3d.) he sings Drink to me only and Sincerity (Clarke) with 
some expression. A good piano well recorded would be better 
than this “ orchestral’? accompaniment. Everyone will be 
glad to know that the composer of Drink to me only has been 
definitely settled ; but as this is a not unimportant discovery 
we should be grateful if Sterno would assure us that this is 
what they really intend by giving the name Johnson. The 
words are, of course, Ben Jonson’s. 

Jack Collings (barytone), if I remember rightly, is a Cornish 
fisherman. Certainly he recorded for Decca nearly two years 
ago. Sung by him, Tavvystock Goozey Vair (Trythall) and 
Summercourt Fair (Hampton) are almost worth hearing. But 
hasn’t he any folk-songs for us? This record is Panachord 
25412 (10in., Is. 3d.). 

One of the best records with orchestral accompaniment of 
Watchman, what of the night? (Sargeant) is Broadcast Twelve 
3276 (1s. 6d.), by Francesco Vada (tenor) and Edgar Thomas 
(bass). With it. also good, is its inseparable twin brother, 
The moon hath raised her lamp above (Benedict). 

The John Bull Store (Eden) is a Buy British and Empire 
Marketing Board song, so much so that at one moment I began 
to wonder if it was intended for a satire. However, I suggest 
that a rea] triumph would be achieved by playing this record 
at the climax of an Imperialist meeting, when enthusiasm has 
passed beyond the reach of any ridiculing heckler—especially 
if the audience can learn the chorus.. Roy Henderson (barytone) 
is, of course, equal to almost any singer for this kind of thing 
(as he is for more significant kinds), and also makes England, 
land of the free (Harriss and Beresford) robust, solid, and as 





alive as possible. I think Henderson could still brighten his 
tone a little. The accompaniments are livened up (Decca 
F3390, 2s.). 

The highest compliment I can pay Zinetta (Geehl) is that it 
reminds me slightly of Sir Landon Ronald’s popular songs. It 
is paired with Absent (Metcalfe) on Decca M431 (10in., 2s. 6d.), 
sung by Alfred Piccaver (tenor) with his usual ease and expres- 
siveness. But he is so careless with his native language that 
he sounds a little contemptuous of it. When an efficient singer 
says (as Piccaver may or may not) that the English language is 
a poor one to sing, he lays himself open to the suspicion of 
lacking the ability to appreciate it. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


[Our reviewer last month did not make it clear. that the 
** Boys of St. Mary of the Angels Choir School’? (Columbia 
DB987) are the choirboys of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Somers Town, Euston, N.W.1.—Ep.] 


RICHARD HAYWARD 


In my song reviews I have from time to time written 
enthusiastically of records of Richard Hayward. This Ulster 
singer has collected and edited a large number of his native 
folk-songs; and the Decca Company has sent me half-a- 
dozen of his records which have not come under regular review. 

Willy Reilly’s Courtship (F2435) has one of the loveliest 
first-mode melodies I know (not, as you might possibly con- 
jecture, a humorous song); and The banks of the Bann 
(F2603) is one of the most exquisite things I know, both in 
music and perhaps even in the words. But for the most part 
these are characteristic folk-songs : it is the words that capture 
you with their humanity, through the medium of music. If 
you are listening, not merely using them to accompany eating 
or talking, you are listening to the words—and (especially as 
they are Irish) they generally have a current of humour, some- 
times bubbling over with it. Only occasionally do you suddenly 
realize it’s rather a good tune ; and afterwards you find your- 
self humming or whistling it. 

These records are equally characteristic of the folk-singer, 
in that we do simply listen to the words, just as with a speaker 
who holds our whole attention, hardly conscious that we are 
doing anything so active as listening at all; that Hayward 
achieves an almost perfect fusion of words and music, such as 
we attribute to very few highly trained singers. (Words, and 
perhaps music, suffer violence once or twice, but there is 
nothing that worries us in “natural” singing.) Traditional 
singers are generally hopelessly at sea in tunes divorced from 
their words; they scarcely think consciously of the tunes. 
After all, it is the words that are a conscious message; the 
music is involuntary, direct. 

The accompaniments are mostly pleasant and convincing, 
if accompaniments we want (and I think they are useful in 
most of these songs). Willy Reilly's Courtship is treated as if 
ninth-mode (if not the commonplace “ minor ”’) with modula- 
tion, instead of first-mode. As the chord of the fourth note of 
the scale is rather prominent, the character is sometimes senti- 
mental rather than strong. But the accompaniment is so 
artistically done that most of the fragrance of the tune is freed. 
Again, the pentatonic character of The banks of the Bann is 
hardly realized—but indeed, can this tune be accompanied ?— 
can, anyhow, any free bass be allowed ?—but the tune shines 
forth, if not unsullied. 

Mr. Hayward includes in his scheme songs that are clearly 
not folk-songs in the narrow sense, but which he has found 
traditionally and not otherwise. I have no taste for the two 
plantation songs, Sweet Kitty Wells and Nelly Gray, on F2902. 
But the music-hal] songs, Mrs. Maxwell of Sandy Row and The 
wee shop, on F 2605, are delightful ; and The bonnie wee window 
is amusing and characteristic enough to back up, on F2602, 
The Mutton Burn stream, one of the most engaging of all, 
probably a laie folk-song, with its quaint philosophising, its 
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proprietary -article-advertisement verses, and its anticlimax— 
and a marvellous example of unity of words,and tune. The 
hat my father wore, which goes with Willy Reilly’s Courtship 
(F 2435), is a humorous folk-song of full value (is its seventh 
mode quite perfectly realized?). F2434is a party record, with 
Dolly’s .Brae—doubtless a good tune but not particularly 
effective sung solo—and The black man’s dream, said to be 
concerned. with Orange ritual, but seeming to one who is no 
Orangeman rather dull and dismal, even a little morbid. 

I come back to The banks of the Bann (F2603). I should 
judge that this is probably an ancient tune, and I should put 
it almost on the rare level of the Londonderry Air and My 
love’s an arbutus—perhaps the highest of all, on account of its 
strength. One could fill a page demonstrating its eloquence 
and beauty and perfection. And this record stands up to it. 
If this song is Mr. Hayward’s find, I congratulate him. 

Cyrit M. CRABTREE. 





OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 
RIA GINSTER (soprano).—Voi che sapete from Le Nozze di 


Figaro (Mozart). In Italian. Och. ace. under Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent. And Martern aller Arten from Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (Mozart). In German. 
Piano acc. by Gerald Moore. H.M.V. DB1832, 12in., 6s. 

ADELE KERN (soprano).—Vedrai carino and Batti, batti, O 
bel Masetto from Don Giovanni (Mozart). In German. 
With Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Alois Melichar. 
Decca-Polydor PO5059, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

LEO SLEZAK (tenor).—Tom the Rhymer (Loewe). In German. 
Pianoforte ace. Decca-Polydor LY6069, 12in., 3s. 6d. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Caro mio ben (Giordani). 
In Italian. Organ ace. by Franz Rupp. And Largo from 
Xerxes (Handel). In Italian. Orch. acc. under Julius 
Priiwer. Violin solo by Paul Godwin. Decca-Polydor 
CA8024, 12in., 4s. And On the Water (Schubert). With 
pianoforte acc. By the Weser (Pressel). In German. 
With Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Herman Weigert. 
Decca-Polydor DE7020, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

GITTA ALPAR (soprano) and HERBERT ERNST GROH 
(tenor).—Perchance she comes from Act 1 of Die Bajadere 
(Kalman) and Dearest friend, seek not to touch the stars 
from Act 2 of The Count of Luxembourg. In German. 
Orch. acc. under 0. Dobrindt. Parlophone RO20210, 
10in., 4s. 

MAGGIE TEYTE (soprano).—Petite Dinde, ah ! quel outrage 
and Ma Foi! pour venir de provence from Véronique 
(Messager) and Tu n’est pas beau, tu n’est pas riche from 
La Périchole (Offenbach). In French. Orch. ace. Decca 
T201, 12in., 4s. 

ARMAND CRABBE (baritone).—La Jota (de Falla) and Rubia 
(Crabbé). Orch. acc. Decca T202, 12in., 3s. 6d. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—I want to be loved once again 
(Stolz-Gilbert-Robinson). In German. Orch. acc. under 
Dr. Weissmann. And The Cherries in my neighbour’s 
garden (Hollaender-Freund). In German. Orch. acc. 
under Franz Schénbaumefeld. Parlophone RO20209, 

10in., 4s. 


SYDNEY RAYNER (tenor).—Obstination (Fontenailles). In 
French. And A Vucchella (Tosti) in Neapolitan. Piano- 
forte acc. Decca F3327, 2s. 


FERNANDO GUSSO (baritone).—Addio a Napoli (Cottrau) and 
Neopp’ ’a ll’onna (Fassone). In Italian. Orch. ace. 
Decca M429, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN TURNER (tenor).—Woman’s a fickle jade and When a 
charmer would win me from Rigoletto (Verdi). In 
English. Orch. acc. H.M.V. B4251, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


MAFALDA SALVATINI (soprano).—An die Laute and Rastlose 
Liebe (Schubert) and Von ewiger Liebe (Brahms), Op. 43, 
No. 1. In German. Piano acc. by Michael Raucheisen. 
Parlophone E11230, 12in., 4s. 


Ria Ginster.—Here is a new soprano with a voice notable 
for its clarity and sympathetic charm, ease cf production, 
and exceptional flexibility and sureness of execution. Her 
style in singing Mozart is nearly, but not quite, free from 
blemish ; however, with greater microphone experience, the 
tendency to harden the tone on crescendos and make it quiver 
should speedily disappear. The Italian pronunciation in Vos 
che sapete can also be improved and more contrast obtained. 
Far superior in every way is the rendering of the great air from 
Die Entfihrung. It has authority and distinction, while the 
runs are brilliantly sung. It ought, however, to be done again 
with an orchestra, though Mr. Gerald Moore’s piano accom- 
paniment is quite first-rate. 

Adele Kern.—The two Zerlina airs are not often sung in 
the true Mozart tradition, as they are here; and they are 
doubly welcome because of their rarity, though, as I have often 
said, I like them best in the original Italian text. The first 
section of the Batti, batti, is taken a shade too fast to begin 
with, but the tempo settles down afterwards. The voice is 
pleasing in quality, the intonation flawless, the phrasing neat 
and clean throughout ; and the Berlin 8.0. Orchestra admir- 
able as usual under Alois Melichar. 

Leo Slezak.—I do not remember hearing Slezak before in @ 
Loewe ballad, but so good is his rendering of T’om the Rhymer 
that I now hope to enjoy him in others. As usual nowadays, 
he depends largely for his effects upon contrasts of full tone and 
mezza voce, with the latter for choice. The sudden changes are 
almost startling, and so complete that one might be listening 
to a duet for tenor and mezzo-soprano. For those who under- 
stand German the story is brought out with wonderful vividness. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—I seem to have heard these old airs by 
Handel and Giordani sung before by the same singer, because 
I recollect not caring either for voice or accent in the Italian— 
a language that does not sound well through German vowels— 
or for the modern harmonization of the organ accompaniments 
played by Franz Rupp. I prefer the simpler diatonic chords of 
the composer’s “ figured bass.’’” The melody of the Largo as a 
violin solo is another though less objectionable innovation. 
In the lovely Am Meer of Schubert and the old-fashioned lied 
by Pressel—intensely German, you know—the singer is more 
thoroughly at home and at his ease. 

Gitta Alpar and Herbert Ernst Groh.—In these duets you 
will be able to appreciate the perfect union of two delightful 
voices. The sweetness of both timbres is matched by the 
delicate smoothness with which they blend, I need not dwell 
on the individual excellencies of these two artists ; suffice it to 
say that they are shown off to the rarest advantage by the 
graceful and flowing numbers that they sing. 

Maggie Teyte—I have often thought that Miss Maggie 
Teyte was designed by nature and art for the elegant, fanciful 
productions of the lighter French school a great deal more than 
for the serious lyric drama to which she habitually aspires. 
She should never attack anything heavier than Pelléas et 
Mélisande.: Here in the sparkling gems of Messager and 
Offenbach—and not the over-hackneyed ones either—she is 
simply unsurpassable. Her diction is as usual beyond reproach, 
and I note the clever use to which she now puts her maturing 
chest tones, which come out most effectively in two splendid 
records, 
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Armand Crabbé.—This excellent baritone brings out all or 
most of the charm peculiar to Manuel de Falla’s characteristic 
national rhythms, even though his Spanish be, like himself, 
either French or Belgian, I forget which, He warbles and 
patters his Jota like an artist, anyhow. In his own'song there 
is much less to admire and infinitely ‘léss originality, but be 
sings that well, too. ; 


Richard Tauber.—A couple of up-to-date. waltz-airs sub- 
mitted to the customary fascinating Tauberesque treatment. 
Despite his many imitators this popular tenor remains facile 
princeps in his own line ; and as he never departs from it, it is 
almost superfluous to add that in these examples ‘‘ Richard is 
himself again ” ! 


Sydney Rayner.—Obstination is a pretty song, if a trifle 
over-sung. It requires a special kind of gentle warbling 
legato that only a born Frenchman seems to achieve naturally. 
Again, the Neapolitan manner in voice and song is a gift that 
rarely comes to any save the Neapolitan, who imbibes it from 

‘the cradle. I fancy Mr. Rayner will do best to stick to opera. 


Fernando Gusso.—Here we have the Neapolitan all right, 
but in what a dull mood! Or is it the voice itself that is dull? 
It vibrates ; but there is in it no colour, no life, no ring, and 
no amount of amplification can replace these things. 


John Turner.—These Rigoletto airs only serve to make 
manifest the fact that bad English translations can spoil the 
best music and the best vocal tone. 


Mafalda Sabatini.—Rarely does one hear perfect German 
from Italian lips. I imagine this lady was either born in 
Germany or has studied there most of her life. She sings 
Schubert better than Brahms, and I doubt whether she has 
ever quite gathered the poetic meaning of Von ewiger Liebe, 
though she sings everything with evident intelligence. It is, 
moreover, a pity that one hears so plainly the hissing intake of 
every breath. These are all shortcomings that ought to have 
been nipped in the bud. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


Sydney Rayner, the Decca tenor of the Opéra Comique. 
Paris, is giving his first recital over here at the Wigmore Hall 
on February 8th, under the auspices of Messrs. Ibbs and 
Tillett. 


Before Christmas we asked for the names of readers who 
would appreciate some old classical records sent to us for 
distribution. We got them by the dozen. We also asked for 
an old gramophone to give to a charitable institution. Not a 
single offer was made; but on hearing of this, Mrs. Alfred 
Imhof instantly offered to supply the need, and in addition to 
send records from her own collection regularly. This is the 
spirit that has secured for the House of Imhof the affection as 
well as the satisfaction of its clients. 


One of the Finest Organ Records Ever Made 
GRAND ORGAN of NOTRE-DAME, PARIS 


(At the Organ: Louis Vierne) 


Chorale—“ Adam's Sin” (J. S. Bach) 
Fugue in E Minor (J. S. Bach) 
E. 11226. 12-inch double-sided 4s. Only on 
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BAND RECORDS 


Two of the best march records I have heard for a very long 


time are to be found in this month’s issues. The first of these is 
our old favourite The Great Little Army played by the Grenadier 
Guards Band (Col. DB1015). Those who know Captain George 
Miller know with what meticulous care he rehearses his band 
at every available opportunity, and he has lavished as much 
care on the making of this record as he does on many bigger 
and more difficult things. Marches are usually left to phrase 
themselves, but not so here. In addition we have “snap” 
and élan as we rarely get it even from a Guards band. On the 
reverse side is Emmerson’s Guarde Republicaine March; I 
give it as it is spelt on the label, and once more wonder who 
checks the proofs of record labels. This is an ordinary four- 
square march, superbly played and recorded, 

The other march that has excited me this month is von 
Blon’s Under the Banner of Victory, played by the Regal- 
Zonophone Grand Massed Brass Bands conducted by Mr. James 
Oliver (MR749). This is a splendid march and the recording 
makes it abundantly clear that a large body of musicians is 
playing. In spite of this the unanimity of attack and release 
are well-nigh impeccable. I was privileged recently to be 
allowed to suggest some titles for Mr. Oliver and his band to 
record, and this record has made me positively itch to hear 
them. On the reverse is Ord Hume’s arrangement of the 
famous El Abanico March. 

Another Regal-Zonophone record (MR777) is devoted to the 
cornet. On one side Jack Mackintosh plays I hear you calling 
me, and, I am glad to say, does not get unduly sentimental 
about it. On the other side he is joined by William Oughton 
in Elfin Revels, a jolly duet built on a conventional pattern. 
Again the proof-checking of the labels is at fault for this duet 
is called a solo. 

I regret that I cannot say anything in favour of Winner 
No. 5540 except that the recording is good. I have criticised 
the musie chosen by Black Dyke Band to record several times, 
but the playing has usually been good. This month I do not 
like either music or playing. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2 can be a fine thing on brass, but you cannot get ten 
minutes’ music on to one side of a ten-inch record. I could 
forgive a cut to make it fit on to two sides, but not such a 
mutilation as this. To add insult to injury, the little bit that 
we get is played badly. The rubato is so stiff, wooden and 
unnatural that one laughs and gets extremely exasperated in 
turn at each repetition. No, Mr. Pearce, this will not do for a 
band in the championship class! On the reverse side is March 
from William Tell, which is an attenuated version of the well- 
known and popular final allegro of the Overture and is played 
too slowly to be really effective. . ©, 


Free subscriptions for a quarter to the Recorded Music Society 
as offered in our December number to every sixth reader who 
became a subscriber between December 7th and January 7th 
were won by Mrs. Bridgen, 37, Ellesmere Road, N.W.10, and 
Mr. J. Wesley Clayton, The Doon, Heathside Road, Woking. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Music Trades’ Benevolent 
Society will take place at 64, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2, 
at 4p.m. on March 22nd. There will be an Election of Annui- 
tants for ten further candidates. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Broadcast 


There is a better collection of records in this list than in any 
Broadcast list that I remember for a long time. Did you hear 
Collinson and Dean when they broadcast a few weeks ago? 
Ii not, hurry to repair the omission by listening to their 
nonsense on 3275 (1s. 6d.); theirs is a clean English humour 
that is always sure of a public. Wee Georgie Wood, too, is a 
great favourite and his first record will be welcomed by all his 
admirers (925, Is.). 

“Say it with Music,”’ Jack Payne’s film which was shown a 
little while ago in London, is now triumphing in the provinces, 
and if you have seen it and want a memento of your hero you 
cannot do better than purchase 3274 played by The Blue 
Mountaineers ; equally if the ‘‘ Maid of the Mountains ”’ is one 
of your favourite musical comedies try 3273. 

The Commodore Grand Orchestra and Peggy Cochrane are 
other highlights in this list, the former playing El Relicario and 
The Golden Musical Box (3277) and the latter in a medley of 
Popular Melodies on a Piano (3278). Both Miss Cochrane and 
the Commodore Orchestra make their records just a little more 
entertaining than one might expect. 


Brunswick 

There are only three Brunswick records that have come to 
me for consideration. Two of them are by Bing Crosby; Brother, 
cin you spare a dime? is notable as a bitter, reproachful song ot 
the American depression, quite out of the rut and magnificently 
sung by Crosby (1434, 2s. 6d.). The backing is more ordinary, 
Yow re still in my heart and 1423 is of that trite ditty, Just an 
echo in the valley and A ghost of a chance. 

Nick Lucas, ‘‘ The Crooning Troubadour ”’ as he is called, 
croons Till to-morrow and I’m sure of everything but you (1437). 
Even if crooning is an abomination to you, you must admit 
that Lucas makes the most of every sentimental phrase, 
nothing that might make your heart miss a beat is passed 
over, 


Columbia 


Terance Casey is at the top of his form this month. On 
DB1014 (2s. 6d.) he plays on his cinema organ J don’t want to 
go to bed and Say to yourself I will be happy, and on DB1019 he 
plays a medley called Waltzland; the former is one of the 
cheekiest records I have heard and to make a cinema organ 
sound cheeky is, I think you will agree, no mean accomplish- 
ment. Charles Penrose might be described as cheeky too, but 
he has a definitely tonic effect on DB1021, Laugh and you'll 
feel grand and Let’s laugh together are fine flu’ antidotes. 

Albert Sandler and his Orchestra play the dainty Fairies 
Gavotte and Rosa Mia (DB1023) and Always in my heart and 
Isn't it romantic? (DB1012) with the finesse and daintiness that 
have made them perhaps the finest orchestra of this kind in 
England. The Bohemians in A Wedding in Java and The 
Chinese Story Teller (DB1018) are good, but not distinguished. 

Malcolm McEachern and John Alexandra (DB1017) in Lucy 
Long and My Grandfather's Clock have made a neat record 





which will appeal to the same people who like Sandler and 
Layton and Johnstone. These two are at their best in Love is 
the sweetest thing and Nightfall (DB1029), with Dreaming and 
Please (DB1026) as a close second. I am afraid I was bored 
before the end of Turner Layton’s singing and playing of Rosa 
Mia (DB1028) ; it is so obvious. 

Bobby Howes and the Carlyle Cousins (DB1024) leave me with 
a rather blurred impression of the party and its after effects 
in Let’s put out the lights (DB1024); after all, what is Bobby 
doing with three wives? 

Marie Burke, assisted by a Male Quartet sings about Climbing 
the Stairway of Love and The Shanty in an old Shanty Town 
(DB1025) ; the singing is above the level of the songs. 

Can you imagine Will Fyffe (DX437, 12in., 4s.) being hen- 
pecked? This is what he would have us believe in his latest 
record It isn’t the Hen. I prefer the picture of him as a 
publican If Scotland turns republic. 

The Debroy Somers Band in a Selection from ‘‘ Mother of 
Pearl,” the new Cochran show at the Gaiety (DX438) and 
The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra in Sweethearts of Yesterday 
(DB1030) are both competent and tuneful, but if you like value 
for money, try DX432, a Song Carnival of 1932 in which 
Flanagan and Allen, The Carlyle Cousins, Dan Donovan, 
Peggy Wood and Albert Sandler and his Orchestra and The 
Debroy Somers Band all compete for the honour of enter- 
taining you. 

Geraldo and his Rumba Orchestra have excelled themselves 
in The Song of a Slave and Wanna lot o’ love (CB541), Apart 
from the attractive rhythm the sheer musicianship is remark- 
able. If you want an unusual record here it is. 


Decca 

The novelty of this list is the recording of The Song of the 
Lyre Bird, the Australian bird whose voice is so wide in range. 
The record is quite authentic and you can hear what is described 
as the “‘ jungle buzz ”’ all the time the bird is singing. One side 
of the record is taken up by a description of the bird and its 
habits. Such records are most interesting to add to your 
collection (K692, 12in., 3s.). 

Another interesting record is F3269 (2s.) which is the result 
of a suggestion by Collie Knox of the Daily Express. On one 
side Al Bowlly sings Glorious Devon and on the other. Owen 
Bryngwyn sings Let’s put out the lights. Bowlly acquits himself 
quite well and shows that he can put artistry intoa conventional 
ballad, but Bryngwyn is either consciously or unconsciously 
facetious to a degree ; if he means to amuse he is perfectly 
successful. 

Bert and Bob, both accomplished recording artists despite 
their pseudonyms, sing Roll along, Kentucky Moon and In a 
little back alley (F3414) with appropriate harmonies, but Mac 
and Bob in Little Girl in Caroline and Little Home of long ago 
(F3391) are too strongly American for my stomach. 

The Street Singer and Maurice Elwin (F3346, F3393 and 
F3367) are at their most soulful this month in really sentimental 
ditties, and Gene Austin (F3392) runs them pretty close for 
tearful slop. 

Alfredo Campoli is soulful, too, in Only my Song (F3349) and 
sprightly in Heykens’ Second Serenade, and his playing of Gipsy 
Moon (F3412) is quite charming. Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra, appropriately enough in view of their recent visit, 
record The Blue Danube for Decca (K694, 12in.), and couple it 
with Viennese Bonbons. A rare treat for 3s. Another charm- 
ing record is a “ Frederica’’ Selection played by The New State 
Symphony Orchestra on K693. This tuneful music wears well. 

Paul Godwin and his Orchestra play in the perfect manner 
of the period Minuet at the Royal Court of Louis XIV, a 
purely imaginative minuet, I fancy. The backing is an excerpt 
from ‘‘ Maritana.”’ 

I suppose there is room for yet another recording of Here 
lies love and Please, those two inseparables from “‘ The Big 
Broadcast,” and Harold Ramsay is always sure of his appre- 
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ciative public when he entertains them on his mighty Wurlitzer 
(F3413). 

My impression of Fuente and Partner, who play two duets 
on two pianos (F3401), is that either of them might have been 
more successful without the other. As it is, the confusion of 
sounds is really disturbing. 

Greta Keller, now in America, has sent us from across the 
water one of the best records she has ever made. Naturally 
they are both gloomy in character, but she invests them with 
a melancholy charm that I find quite irresistible. The songs 
are A ghost of a chance and Say tt isn’t so. As a reviver, hear 
the equally inimitable Elsie Carlisle sing Fit asa Fiddle (F3411). 

Jenny Howard sings the popular Just an echo in the valley 
(F3347) and a comedy number We're all together again, and 
makes the most of both of them. George Formby is a comedian 
who can make the most ordinary song go with a swing and by 
sheer finish and neatness he makes F3377—JI could make a good 
living at that and Lef’s all go to Reno—worth listening to. 

No. 5 of John Watt’s Songs of the Shows, Revue Songs this 
time, is on F3408. Well sung by Anona 
Winn and Reginald Purdell. 


Durium 

On Durium FI (ls.) are three tunes 
from the film ‘‘Yes, Mr. Brown,” linked 
together and performed in such a manner 
as to bring to mind quite clearly the scenes 
in which they are sung in the film. The 
artists are all lumped together under the 
anonymous title of the Durium Dance 
Band, but for your benefit the back of the 
record is decorated with pictures of the 
stars of the film. This is an excellent idea 
well worked out. 

F2, F3 and F4 are all of straightforward 
dance tunes played by the aforementioned 
Durium Dance Band, F2 being tangos, F3 
being fox-trots, and F4 being one novelty 
one-step called Taboo and the fox-trot I 
don’t want to go to bed. All good value for 
ls. apiece. 


Edison Bell Winner 


Lincke-Wincke, a Potpourri played by 
The Commodore Grand Orchestra under 


BING CROSBY 
in ‘‘ The Big Broadcast ”’ 


Joseph Muscant (5533, Is. 6d.), is quite delightful. Note the 


excellence of the recording in this and in the Indian Love 
Lyrics (5534), which are havinga real revival justnow. Apart 
from two accordeon band records (5541-2) the rest of the list 
is made up of the popular dance tunes of the moment. 


His Master’s Voice 

His Majesty’s message to his subjects throughout the Empire 
which he broadcast on Christmas Day has been preserved for 
us, and every home in the land can, for the sum of 2s. 6d., 
possess a record of this sincere but simple message. The number 
is R.B.8.4359. 

This is, of course, the outstanding record of the month, but 
there are gems of a more ordinary calibre not too inconspicuous 
to mention. 

Gracie Fields is brilliant in a perfectly ‘“‘straight’’ rendering 
of Balloons (B4362, 2s. 6d.) ; there is no burlesque here, just a 
well thought out and brilliantly sung record. On the other 
side she really lets herself go in In Old Siberia. Can you imagine 
Gracie enamoured of a Bolshevik with a thick black beard? 
This is a sparkling gem. 

If the Hulbert Brothers do not sparkle they quite definitely 
glow with rich humour. In Lovin’ You (B4355) the old, old 
story of the bashful lover who enlists his friend’s help and loses 
the lady in consequence is told in their inimitable way. Poor 
Claude ! 





Frank Crumit, an old recording friend, is only this time an 
imitation jewel; after the first glance you realize that the 
glitter wears off quickly. After all, it is difficult to be really 
amused for three and a half minutes by the trials and tribula- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom (B4356). 

Marek Weber and his Orchestra are lively enough in the 
Czardas from “ The Spirit of the Voyevode” and The Czarina 
(C2514, 12in., 4s.) and Du und Du from “ Die Fledermaus ” 
and Morgenblatter (B3898). And The London Palladium 
Orchestra follow up their Scottish success last month with 
The Shamrock (C2512). 

The New Mayfair Orchestra are competent enough without 
any startling ideas in a ‘“ Mother of Pearl ’’ Selection (C2518). 
But then all these Selections are much of a muchness. 

Raie da Costa is sure to please in Please and I'll follow you 
(B4563) and Jack Simpson, xylophone, is just the thing for 
dull days in The Clock and the Dresden China Figures and On 
the Track (B4351). 

Gloria Swanson, whose voice has extraordinarily little allure 
when divorced from her glamorous per- 
sonality, sings I love you so much that I 
hate you from her new film ‘“‘ Perfect 
Understanding’? and Ich liebe dich, my 
dear (B4357); how cruel is the micro- 
phone to all those little affectations which, 
in their proper context, pass off as pleasant 
mannerisms ! 

Ethel Herman is a much less refined 
specimen of American singer, and puts 
over her feelings with a real punch and 
heart-throb in I gotta right to sing the Blues 
and J’ll follow you (B4348). Sam Coslow is 
also American, and has a voice very like 
Bing Crosby’s. He sings Crosby’s two 
songs from “ The Big Broadcast,” Please 
and Here lies love (B4349). 

Last, but not least, is Paul Robeson, 
who excels himself in Hush-a-bye, lullaby. 
a beautiful negro cradle song, and the not 
so genuine Got the South in my soul (B4354). 
This is a gem that has new depths every 
time you gaze into it. 


Imperial 

Let’s all be fairies! What advice in these 
days of sophistication! Yet Leslie Sarony 
conjures up a most attractive picture of two prize-fighters in 
this happy state on 2812 (ls. 3d.). Perhaps they were hoping 
they would be invited to Leslie Holmes’ party on the other 
side ; unfortunately, this party is distinctly a deuz. 

Eddy Pola is the clever young American who has written 
several of Ross and Sargent’s most popular songs. Now on 
2811, with the help of Tully Stuart, he shows us that he has a 
good idea of how What a lady Josephine must have been should 
be sung. Risqué, but so amusing. The backing is Pu-leeze, 
Mr. Heminqway. 

Ruth Etting still knows how to sing songs like I’ll never have 
to dream again and I'll follow you (2813) better than almost 
any other crooner of the moment. Val Rosing has developed 
quite suddenly a far deeper and more manly voice than his 
gentle warblings at the B.B.C. ever promised. In Please 
he has Crosby taped (2815). Perhaps his re-entry into the cold, 
hard world has roused h‘s latent manliness. 

Bob and Alf Pearson in T'ry a little tenderness and Say it isn’t 
so (2816) continue to be practically indistinguishable from 
Layton and Johnstone. 

Reginald Foort in Theme Songs from Famous Films revives 
many happy memories of those first bewildering musical films. 

Roy Smeck and his Vita Trio are very pleasing in While we 
danced at the Mardi Gras and Ina shanty in Old Shanty Town 
(2808) and Roma’s Accordion Band revive even older memories 
than Mr. Foort in Waltzland (2807). 
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There are no less than three recordings of Just an echo in the 
valley in this list, so you can tell how popular it is likely to be. 
Harry Davidson pounds it out on the organ (MR792, Is. 6d.), 
Jack and Jill sing it as a duet (MR793) and The International 
Novelty Orchestra (MR781) play it as a dainty serenade. I 
should hate to choose. 

The two records that I liked best of the bunch were MR783 
and MR808; they are both of Hawaiian music, and the steel 
Hawaiian guitars are beautifully recorded. Aloha, Sunset 
Land and Hawaiian Eyes (MR783) are played by Jose Norman’s 
Novelty Band, and Tahiti and Poema, both in tango rhythm, 
by the Orquesta Pesenti (MR808). I think you might enjoy 
these immensely. 

Reginald Dixon is wonderfully bright and military on his organ 
in The Passing of the Regiments 
(MR778) and Bud and Joe Billings 


Regal-Zonop 





Parlophone 

There is an exquisite Selection from ‘ Rosenkavalier ” 
played by Barnabas Von Geczy’s Orchestra on R1410 (2s. 6d.). 
If you are not already familiar with this well-loved music, this 
will initiate you; if you are it will entrance you. The 
Orchestra Mascotte play real Viennese music on R1400, Dreams 
on the Ocean and The Wave, Jack Bund and his Bravour Dance 
Band are as amusing as ever in Yodle-Odle and Tell me to- 
night (R1411), a Vibraphone Orchestra vibrates in The Mystery 
and Three Old-Time Songs (R1405) and The Bijou Accordeon 
Orchestra are suitably stirred by Tyrolean Mazurka and 
Yo-Yo Waltz (R1397). 

Hugh Morton, with the aid of a really first-class pianist, one 
Peyton Lawrie, sings Got you where I want you and Would you 
really mind? on R1415; and with John Ridley at the piano, 

Please and Something (R1418) ; 
both records are good, and the 





are a sprightly pair in our old 
favourite Polly Wolly Doodle and 
The Bum Song (MR780). 

Are you any good at recognizing 
voices? See if you can guess to 
whom The Velvet Voice belongs. 
He sings Till to-morrow and Try a 
little tenderness (MR794) in what I 
fondly believe to be an unmistak- 
able way. Edna Clare is a strange 
name, too, but she sings Lonesome 
Me and Everyone says I love you 
(MR795) as though she has had 
plenty of experience of the micro- 
phone, 


The Cole Brothers indulge in 
some negro humour in Black 
Laughter and a sort of nightmare 
song called Take me away from the 
river (MR796). 


LY 6061-2. 


440. 


Panachord 


There are hill-billies of every 
kind here for your delectation. 
Mopey Dick sings J hate to be called 
a Hobo and Oh! for the life of a 
Hobo (25277, Is. 3d.) in that 
characteristic sing-song which is 
so attractive. Glen Rice and his 
Beverley Hill-Billies sing When I 
was a boy from the mountains and 
Swiss Yodel (25355); Gene Autry 
and Jimmy Long, rollicking cow- 
boys, sing Mississippi Valley Blues 
and I’m always dreaming of you 
(25375), and quaint Chubby Parker 


1121. 





A SELECTED LIST 


Second Brandenburg Concerto, Decca 


Spiwakowsky, Parlo. R1414. 

Ria Ginster, H.M.V. DB1832. 

Alpar and Groh, Parlo. RO20210. 

Paul Robeson, H.M.V. B4336 or 4354. 


Grenadier Guards Band, Col. DB1015. 
Chauve-Souris Company, Col. DX439 or 


Hulbert Brothers, H.M.V. B4355. 
Bing Crosby, Brunswick 1434. 
Pola and Stuart, Imperial 2811. 
Terance Casey, Col. DB1014. 
Goulescu’s Tzigane Orchestra, 


Commodore Grand Orchestra, Winner 
5533 or Broadcast 3277. 


former really attractive ; but were 
you frightened of your sibilants, 
Mr. Morton, or is it just bad luck 
that it sounds like ‘‘ Humthing ’”’? 

Leslie Hutchinson could hardly 
have chosen four more popular or 
suitable songs than I’ll follow you, 
Try a little tenderness (R1408), 
What more can I ask? and Here 
lies love (R1422). And Scovell and 
Wheldon reveal themselves in a 
new light in When everyone else has 
passed you by, although they revert 
to the snappy cabaret style in Bella 
the Bandit (R1416). Georges Sever- 
sky is as quietly seductive as usual 
in Ma Cherie and L’ Amour qui passe 
(R1395) and Ann Suter shows 
excellent taste in reviving Harry 
Pepper’s song Don’t tell a_ soul 
(R1407). 

Patricia Rossborough plays a 
‘* Mother of Pearl ”’ Selection and a 
pretty little tune called One little 
kiss from you from “The Mid- 
shipmaid ” (R1419). 

Harry Hemsley has some amusing 
things to tell us about Winnie in 
Packing Up and Explaining Pic- 
tures (R1396), and Jasper Maskelyne 
very kindly explains several tricks 
that will delight all people with a 
flair for home entertaining on 
R1403. 


Sterno. 


Lonpon Eprror. 





Sterno 





sings I’m a stern old bachelor and 
Get away, old maids, get away 
(25416). All these are well worth getting if this form of 
American entertainment attracts you, 

Annette Hanshaw is very appealing in I’m sure of everything 
a _ and bracing in Fit as a Fiddle (25413). Both good 
unes, too. 


Edward O’Henry plays Evensong and Simple Aveu (25428) 
with all the heart-throbs that he of all cinema organists best 
knows how to control. And The Pan-Accordions are as original 
as their name in T'yrolese Woodcutter, Through Night to Light 
(25421) and Siamese Parade and Vienna for ever (25408). 


Randolph Sutton evidently enjoyed his visit to Rawtenstall 
Fair (25400), but it is a pity that he couldn’t tell us about it 
just a little more distinctly. On the reverse he sings another of 
those “‘ Sally in our Alley” songs that seem to be for ever 
popular with a certain section of the ecmmunity. This one is 
called In a little back alley. 


Jean Goulescu and his Tzigane 

Orchestra (1121, Is. 3d.) play a 

Russian Folk Song, Boublitchka, and couple it with an 

attractive violin solo by Goulescu, called The Pibroch, in which 

the violin emulates the bagpipes, but sounds rather like an 
irritated fly. 

Mantovani and his Orchestra play two lilting tangos, T'o- 
Night and Mon Amour (1109) ; Roy Wilson plays a medley of 
old songs on 1110; Tony Lucassi plays a march of his own 
composition on his accordeon (1120) and Lustspiel Overture and 
The Hallam Players play a rumba and a tango (1118). 


STOP PRESS.—We have just received Anoua Winn’s record 
of the two songs from ‘‘ The Little Damozel ” which everyone 
will soon be humming. They are What more can I ask? and 
Brighter than the sun, and in addition to writing the lyrics 
to Ray Noble’s music Miss Winn sings them delightfully. 
Columbia DB1036. 


PEPPERING. 
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CHAUVE-SOURIS 


That immortal personality Balieff has been with us again at 
the Cambridge Theatre. To one who, like myself, has only 
now seen the Chauve-Souris company in the flesh for the first 
time, their records have become cherished memories of one of 
the most delightful evenings I have ever spent in the theatre. 


Of the two records which Columbia are issuing to-day 
DX439 (12in., 4s.) is really a résumé of past issues, and con- 
tains such gems as Dark Eyes, Drinking Song, Grief, and Oh! 
tell me sung by the entire company with the three guitarists, 
one of whom, if you remember, walks up to each soloist in 
turn and seems to encourage her with his thrummings until she 
gives of her best. The effort on his part appears to be entirely 
exhausting. 


On DX440 Eugenie Safonova, who possesses a beautiful 
voice allied with a grand sense of the ridiculous, and Finaida 
Erchova sing in Russian the duet from ‘‘ Pique Dame,” and 
on the other side the company sing in French the song of The 
Knife Grinder’s Daughter, which is en insinuatingly catchy 
little tune with an oft-repeated phrase. I can assure you the 
knife-grinder’s daughter knew how to grind her own axe ! 

If the Chauve-Souris means anything to you, you must rush 
off and buy these records immediately. You cannot be 
disappointed. 

M. E. G. 


MUSINGS ON ELGAR 


Labours of love, or self-absorbing pleasures in book-making 
(which is not necessarily the same as the making of books), may 
perhaps reasonably ask to be judged by other than the standards 
of high scholarship or even of originality of information. Mr. 
J. ¥F. Porte, in his Elgar and His Music (Pitman, 5s.) has tried, 
he tells us, to fathom the mind of Elgar, to analyse his impres- 
sions, and to convey enthusiasms. That, for many, will be 
sufficiently disarming. Others, who seek the rarer fruits of 
physiological criticism and illuminating analysis, must wait 
until E.N. has time to write the big book we long for. So long 
as readers do not expect too much, in style or research, this 
unpretentious book may quite likely please those who enjoy 
sharing ai author’s gossiping affections. 


We 3t.' A. 


A PIONEER 


With the death of “Teddy” Hesse last month, another 
pioneer of the gramophone is lost to us. As Recording Manager 
of the Edison Bell Company he was for many years well known 
to the whole entertainment world, and well loved by all the 
artists in opera, vaudeville, theatre or concert work who came 
into contact with him. But in trade circles he was a familiar 
figure both before and after that period. From the very earliest 
days, when “ This is an Edison Bell Record’ was heard in 
every home, to these latter days of the famous Company, he 
was always there ; it might be said that his life’s work covers 
the whole history of Edison Bell in this country. 

His successor as Recording Manager, Mr. “Joe” Batten, 
now with the Columbia Company, writes :— 


“It is given to few men to have in their composition the 
extraordinary humanity that this man had: _kindliness, 
sympathy, geniality and an unfailing sense of humour were his 
in such a boundless degree as to render it a joy and a privilege 
to have known him intimately, and it can be said that nobody 
enjoyed these privileges more than did I myself during the six 
or seven too short years that I was his colleague and musical 
director for the same Company. 


Vale, ‘ Teddy,’ we shall always remember you.” 


POT-POURRI 


Autres temps, les mémes moeurs 

The Promenade Concerts reappear in the month of August 
when all the other sanctuaries of pleasure have lapsed into a 
state of salutary repose: they are the most popular concerts 
in London, and appeal to the masses at large, who flock thither 


every night as much for distraction and lounging as for the [ 


music. The orchestra of 100 musicians occupies the centre of 
the immense area of Covent Garden, the chairs being replaced 
by a platform. A bar surrounded by tables occupies one end 
of the building and the promenaders, wearied by circulating 
round the orchestra, are inevitably attracted thither. (From 
Music in the Land of Fogs—F’. Remo, publ. 1887.) 


A Contiapuntal Contretemps 

If the organist gave himself away on that occasion, he had 
his revenge later when with the lay clerks he was sent for in 
the vestry. The Dean in his usual kindly and courteous 


manner said he had noticed at that service, and at other times, | 


that the choir in singing did not say their words together. 
‘* Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ I must beg of you always to begin 
and end your sentences at the same moment.” The good 
Dean was evidently not learned in the construction of a fugue! 
(From Reminiscences of a Musician in Retirement, by Dr. 
Frank Bates.) 


A Complaint about Overweight 

One story about Sullivan well deserves telling. Standing 
one night at the back of the dress-circle he commenced in 
contemplative fashion to hum the melody of the song that was 
being sung on the stage. ‘‘ Look here,” declared a sensitive 
old gentleman, turning sharply to the composer, “‘ I’ve paid 
my money to hear Sullivan’s music, not yours.” (From The 
Secrets of a Savoyard, by Henry A. Lytton.) 


Schnabel 

It is a good sign of the times that such a pianist has con- 
quered the homage of the ordinary public. He does not give 
us lollipops : he dispenses with the usual pumped-up publicity ; 
he has no use for any music that is not big; he disdains to 
exploit personal airs and graces—he is almost austerely imper- 
sonal. He comes before us as a high priest of his instrument. 
. . . His main secret is a vital creative rhythm, which is too 
subtle to be divided into sections marked by bar-lines ; it 
moves as the serpent moves (again I borrow from the forgotten 
Coleridge)—at every step half-receding and from the retro- 
gressive movement collecting the force that again carries it 
onward, (N.C. in the Manchester Guardian.) 


Disillusionment 

One evening, at a musical party, I saw a very handsome 
woman of large proportions and Spanish appearance sitting 
some distance away. ‘ Mr. Cyril Scott,” she said, beckoning, 
“come and talk to me.” ‘* Delighted,” I replied, making my 
way with difficulty through rows of closely packed chairs. 
‘** [suppose you know who I am?”’ she asked. ‘‘ Madame ‘ D ’,” 
ITanswered, bowing. ‘‘ But youdon’t show enoughenthusiasm,”’ 
she replied temperamentally ; “‘ considering howI have known 
and loved and sung your songs, I expected something quite 
different from this.” Not knowing what she did actually 
expect, I muttered vague apologies. The music then began 
and I returned to my seat. When the party was over I found 
Madame “D” outside talking to Mr. Cedric Sharpe, the 
’cellist, and as he was going to drive me home, I joined them. 
** Ah,” said Madame ‘ D,”’ “ here is this cold-blooded English- 
man; incomprehensible I call it: when he meets me for the 
first time instead of leaping across the chairs with one bound 
right into my arms, he strolls towards me as if I were anybody. 
I who sang his songs all over the world and look upon them as 
my children; look how he behaves towards me, coldly 
indifferent. I consider it inhuman, absolutely inhuman. 
(From My Years of Indiscretion, by Cyril Scott.) 

RicHarp Ho tr. 
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Hot Dance Bands 


RHYTHMIC 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


Music ts a Progressive Art 





A word to Mr. Ernest Newman 


R. ERNEST NEWMAN, the 

music critic, having said his say 

with regard to the personal 

characters of Wagner and Mozart, 

is now ranging farther afield and 
has thought fit in the Sunday Times 
(Oct. 23rd, 1932) to describe Duke Ellington 
as a “shoddy synthetic Harlem Dionysus 
drunk on bad bootleg liquor.” 

This, like many other libels, is very amus- 
ing ; and at least Duke Ellington is alive and 
can defend himself if he would condescend 
to do so. 

But apart from this I am wondering when 
hot music will be treated to some enlightening 
argument from authorities on “ straight” 
music, in place of merely rude brayings. 

In some things conventions and traditions 
are Nature’s anchorages, and as such, almost 
essential to our existence. But music is not 
altogether one of these things. Although the 
works of the old masters are immortal, music is 
nevertheless a progressive Art with room for 
new ideas. 

The mistake Mr. Newman makes is in 
persisting in attempting to judge modern 
rhythmic interpretation by the standards of 
the classics on which he was reared. The 
two have so little in common. For one thing 
the merit of the classics lies virtually in the 
compositions themselves. As yet this newer 
branch of the Art has no compositions worthy 
of comparison as such with the classics. 
Rather is its essence a form of musical 
interpretation, for the development of which 
tunes, which are on the whole no better and 
no worse than most popular songs, are made 
use of. 


Missing the point 

Perhaps this is too sweeping a statement. 
Some of Ellington’s compositions are not 
without considerable charm, though this 
quality can hardly be claimed for Swing Low 
and Ducky Wucky, records of which by Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra (Amer.) are 
issued to-day by Brunswick (1426). Never- 
theless, what fascinating examples they are 
of what can be done purely by the exploita- 
tion of rhythm. 

I am afraid, however, that Mr. Newman 
and those like him will miss this point in these 





recordings as they seem to have in others like 
them, and I venture to suggest that the 
reason will be because to their biased outlooks 
the subtleties of this particular form of 
rhythm are ‘as obvious as the sun on a 
London pea-soup day. They expect to find 
the idiom the same as that which they have 
heard in “straight ’’ music, realize that in 
some intangible (to them) way it is different, 
fail to grasp the significance of this difference, 
and, in consequence, hastily condemn the 
whole thing. 

To many it must appear inconceivable that 
a man possessing Mr. Newman’s trained 
musical perception could fail so dismally to 
miss the point in music of any sort, but a lack 
of sufficient patience might well make it 
possible. To understand it the subject 
requires study, and if I am wrong in sug- 
gesting that Mr. Newman has failed to give 
it the attention necessary to enable anyone 
to appreciate, let alone criticize, it, he has 
only himself to blame. His attack on 
Ellington is not in the words of a thoughtful 


man. At the best it savours of a testy 
intolerance. 
What is rhythm ? 

Perhaps Mr. Newman will reply that 


rhythm per se is not enough to give merit 
to anything that claims to be music. This 
might be a fair enough comment if rhythm 
began and finished—as many seem to think— 
with beats ; but rhythm in the sense that is 
implied when speaking of it in connection 
with this type of music goes, as I have en- 
deavoured to explain previously, much 
further. It does not even finish with the 
subtleties which can be inflected on written 

hrases by peculiarities of interpretation. 

t is governed by the whole flavour, character, 
and colour of the music. It covers even the 
question of melody to this extent : Take, say, 
a couple of bars of given rhythm, as might be 
found in a drum part, and compose a melody 
to them. Then compose a different melody 
to the same rhythm. It is more than likely 
that you will find that one melody will sound 
much more rhythmical, in the “dance” 
sense of the word, than the other, even though 





a i J\ 
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when bereft of any melody, that is to say, 
reduced to mere beats, the two phrases are 
identical. 

Some may wish to ask: If this 
new rhythmic idiom can mean so much 
in music, and its development is being 
hindered for want of good compositions, why 
not set some of the classics to it? The answer 
seems to be that the melodies of the classics 
are not rhythmic in the required way in 
themselves, and, as I expect you have 
realized from the various attempts to “ jazz 
the classics,’’ to endeavour to set them to this 
modern dance idiom is to make both features 
appear ridiculous. The two are so hopelessly 
incompatible. What a mess even the most 
moron ideas on “‘ dance” rhythm can make 
of “‘ straight ’’ melody, even of a type which 
ought to be adaptable enough if only because 
it has so little which cannot be altered 
without loss of anything of real value, is to 
be found in Ray Noble’s so-called rhythmic 
arrangements of three of the late Amy 
Woodforde-Finden’s Four Indian Love 
Lyrics (Ray Noble and His New Mayfair 
Orchestra (v)—H.M.V. B6266-7). 


All Harlem is drunk 


To some extent I must apologize for this 
diatribe on generalities at the expense of 
Mr. Newman, but there is this much to be 
said for it: if it gives you some idea of what 
to look for in hot music, that is to say, what 
are its more important features, it will have 
gone some way to enabling you to realize for 
yourself, firstly, what brilliant records the 
aforementioned ones by Mr. Newman’s 
drunken Harlem nigger are (Lawrence 
Brown is just glorious on his trombone in 
Ducky-Wucky), and secondly, that, on the 
reasoning of our worthy scribe, Mr. Ellington 
is not the only inebriate to be found in New 
York’s Negro Quarter. 


What two gins can do 

For instance, thereJare Don Redman and 
His Orchestra (Amer.), who give us Ain’t 
I the lucky one (v) and Underneath the 
Harlem Moon (v) (Bruns. 1427). Mr. 
Newman would probably say that Redman 
is not quite so far gone as Ellington, because 
there is, of course, only one Ellington, but he 
runs him pretty close. Both are certainly 
guilty within the meaning of the Act. 

Both Redman’s records have the neat, 
chatty, intimate atmosphere that comes about 
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after everyone has had about eight or ten 


neat gins and feels really good. Perhapsa | 


little surprising that all their brains should 
be sufficiently clear for the orchestra to keep 
together as one man, but the inspiration is 
there and, of course, it must be gin. 


Grand Mixture 

Then there are Cab Calloway and His 
Orchestra (Amer.). They must have had 
about twenty more gins per head-than usual, 
for they have improved out of all recognition. 
Usually conspicuous for just hearty good 
fun (nothing more than a mere three or four 
beers), in Wah-Dee-Dah (v) and Sweet 
Rhythm (v) (Bruns. 1422), they have 
developed a musicianly ability that, coupled 
with the rhythmic sense for which they have 
always been recognized, puts them into the 
Ellington-Redman cell (reserved only for the 
worst cases) at once, as it were. (Probably 
some scoundrel mixed neat brandy with the 
gin.) 

Sweet Rhythm is a slow melody (gin and 
brandy have that effect sometimes) and 
Calloway’s torrid, lazy performance of a 
superb orchestration is a grand mixture of 
rich colour, dramatic strength, and simple 
sweet melody. It shows the band in an 
entirely new light. In Wah-Dee-Dah we 
find them back at their good old exuberantly 
rhythmical stuff, but still influenced by that 
something, whatever it may be, that has 
happened to make the band sound so much 
more musically enlightened than in the past. 
Mr. Newman will just revel in Cab’s crazy 
vocal finish. It must have required a whole 
distillery. 


More Marmalade 

Decca gave us cn F3397 a really grand 
Clarinet Marmalade. The band is described 
as the Blue Racketeers (Amer.), but this is 
obviously a nom de guerre. The arrangement 
reeks of Gifford hooch, and the whole thing 
has the wicked potency of Chateau Loma 75. 
Be that as it may, the record takes its place 
with Maniacs’ Ball and the other Casa Loma 
classics. I would like to say more, but this 
masterpiece arrived at the last minute, and 
I have had to squeeze it in. 

The backing is a hot arrangement of In 
the shade of the old Apple Tree. Good, but 
nothing like as good. Though presented under 
the same name the band is certainly not the 
same. 


Washboard Stuff 

The H.M.V. hot record for the month 
consists of the old favourite, Japanese 
Sandman by Snooks and His Memphis Men 
(Amer.), and Tappin’ the time away by the 
Washboard Serenaders (Amer.) (B6303). 

Snooks and his men—a coloured band— 
are at the moment playing at the Paramount 
Grill, in New York City, and have been 
broadcasting over the Columbia network. * 

The bootlegger must have been kept fairly 
busy for Japanese Sandman, even though it 
is perhaps the Jeast provocative hot record 
of the month, The scoring provides a good 
deal of warm deep organ-toned ensemble, 
alternately in comparatively straight melody, 
and as an “organ” background to solos. 
There are plenty of these solos, but they 
never seem to last very long before the 
ensemble takes over again, and this brevity, 
the close adherence to the original aad 
by the ensemble, and the fact that the 
instruments in the ensemble are generally 
moving somewhatslowly and usually together, 


tends towards the impression that the 
performance is straighter than it is. Never- 
theless the record is full of interest and 
colour. The band has a good style, arid does 
not allow the rich thick tone at which the 
arranger has aimed to make it sound heavy, 
or the rhythm sluggish. After the very busy 
scores which are so much the vogue to-day, 








BEST of the MONTH 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Ain’t I the Lucky One and Underneath the 
Harlem Moon by Don Redman and His 
Orchestra (Bruns.’ 1427). : 

Clarinet Marmalade by The Blue Racketeers 
(Decca F3397). 

Ducky-Wucky and Swing Low by Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
1426). 

Japanese Sandman by Snooks and His 
Memphis Men (H.M.V. B6303). 

Sweet Rhythm and Wah-Dee-Dah by Cab 
Calloway and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
1422), 

Tappin’ the Time Away by The Washboard 
Serenaders (H.M.V. B6303). 








HOT RHYTHM VOCALISTS. 


Fit as a Fiddle and Nagasaki by The Three 
Keys (Bruns. 1402). 

It don’t mean a thing and Minnie the Moo- 
cher’s Wedding Day by* The Boswell 
Sisters (Bruns. 1436). 

Somebody Loses, Somebody Wins by The 
Three Keys (Parlo. R1409). 





DANCE BANDS. 


Balloons by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Regal-Zonophone MR800). 

Brighter than the sun and What more can 
I ask? by Ray Noble and His New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra(H.M.V. B6302 

Fit as a Fiddle by Roger Wolfe Kahn and His 
Orchestra (Col. CB549). 

Hell’s Bells by Hal Kemp and His Orchestra 
(Decca F3348) and by Al Calman and 
His Hot Sizzlers (Regal-Zonophone 
MR774). 

Just a little home for the old folks by Guy 
Lombardo and His Royal Canadians 
(Bruns. 1428). 

A Million Dreams and What would happen 
to me? by Jsham Jones and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6297). 

La Guajira and Lamento Borinqueno (Rum- 
bas) by Don Azpiazu and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6298). 

Sing (it’s good for you) by The Dorsey 
Brothers and Their Orchestra (Bruns. 
1413). 

Try a little tenderness by Ambrose and His 

Orchestra (Regal-Zonophone MR801). 





MODERN ‘‘ POPULAR SYMPHONY ” 
ORCHESTRA. 


The Heart of a Nigger by Fred Elizalde and 
His Orchestra (12in., Decca K686-7). 








this more deliberate version of an old-time 
favourite is very pleasant. 

Tappin’ the time away is another of those 
amusing Washboard Band affairs. It 
consists mainly of crazy solos accompanied 
by a gent. playing a Washboard—yes, the 
common or garden household article—inter- 
spersed with stuff on a bell plate. It is a 


good one of its kind, but not as exciting as 
Washboards get together (H.M.V. B6114) or 
as brilliantly full of meaning as Kazoo Moan, 
which are in the “ H.M.V. Connoisseurs’ 
Album of Hot Rhythm Music” which | 
mentioned Jast month. 

By the way, there. is still time for you to 
get that Album if you hurry up. Such an 
amount of gin must have been required to 
produce it that America must be really and 


truly dry now, but I have kept one hidden in | 


the sideboard for Mr. Newman. 
Have this with me, oh worthy brother 
scribbler ! 


Hot Vocal 


The Three Keys again 





Arthur Jarret on Parlophone 


HE BOSWELL SISTERS (Ame:.) 

and The Three Keys (Amer.) having 

become such institutions that there 

cannot be anyone who is not familiar 

with their records, it seems that I 
need say little more than that both these 
brilliant vocal trios are again on Brunswick, 
the former in Minnie the Moocher’s Wedding 
Day and Ellington’s It don’t mean a thing 
(1436), the latter in Nagasaki and Fit as a 
Fiddle (1402). 

If the Boswell Sisters are not up to last 
month’s form that is the worst one can say. 
Nevertheless it is surprising, for they have 
the right material. True, neither title gives 
scope for the sheer beauty of their Down on 
the Delta, but both should have provided at 
least as much inspiration for rhythm and 
clever arranging as Charlie Two Step. Yet 
on neither side of 1436 can for once the Sisters 
be said to have done all they might in these 
respects. 

The Three Keys, however, are as neatly 
rhythmical as ever. They have got them all 
skinned when it comes to skat singing, and 
Slim gets more ingenious on that guitar of his 
every time you hear him. 


The Dorseys save the day. 

The Parlophone “‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series 
is also featuring the Three Keys. They are 
on R1409, singing Somebody loses, Somebody 
wins, in which we learn (among other things} 
how Slim got that guitar of his. This Parlo- 
phone presentation is well up to the standard 
of anything the Three Keys have done on 
Brunswick, and I am inclined to think that 
the recording, which is a little more resonant, 
makes the Trio sound even better. It seems 
to add richness and detail to both voices and 
instruments. 

On the reverse Parlophone give us Arthur 
Jarret (Amer.) singing Good-bye Blues. 
Arthur Jarret, who has a fine, really delightful 
voice, is known best as a popular ballad singer, 
and this record shows once again that 
vocalists of this type only get out of their 
depth when they try to be hot. 

But even so, there is every excuse for 
putting this record in the “‘ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series. The accompaniment is magnificent. 
Jimmy Dorsey, working on the semitone trill 
business which he originated, puts over one 
of the most brilliant clarinet choruses he 
has ever done, and Tom Dorsey gives us some 
of the sweetest trombone playing. 
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Modern “Popular Symphony ”’ Orchestras 





The Heart of a Nigger 





Decca record Elizalde’s Modern Suite 


Decca K686—7 (12in., 2s. 6d.)—Fred Elizalde 
and His Orchestra: The Heart of a Nigger. 
Part 1, Watermelon Memories; Part 2, 
Coloured Love; Part 3, Dissipation; 
Part 4, Nigger Heaven. (Elizalde.) 





HE HEART OF A NIGGER 

is a light modern Concert Suite, and 

its sole excuse for being mentioned 

in this section is that, happening to 

know something of how it came to 
be written, to me has been given the pleasant 
task of telling you its history. 

The story on which it is based is that of a 
young Negro lad. Briefly, it tells first of his 
childhood (Watermelon Memories), and later 
of his infatuation for the beautiful fair- 
skinned siren (Coloured Love) and his life of 
drunkenness and eventual downfall at her 
hands (Dissipation). Of course, she leaves 
him, and while endeavouring to forget her in 
a plague-ridden seaport he contracts tuber- 
culosis. Finally we find him reviewing his 
past life, but dispassionately, for, in the 
knowledge that eternal rest is soon to be his, 
he has found peace ( Nigger Heaven). 

I’m afraid J must plead guilty to this very 
stagey narrative. It happened like this : 


How it happened 

In 1927, I was staying with Fred Elizalde 
at his flat in town. He was then just under 
twenty-one years of age. 

One evening we both found ourselves 
lamenting the fact that no one possessed of 
sufficient understanding of the idiom, and 
at the same time capable of writing any 
music of sufficient merit to do justice to the 
form of rhythmic interpretation, which after 
all is what dance music was, and for that 
matter still is, had come to light. (It is 
perhaps significant that, with the possible 
exception of Duke Ellington, the same 
unsatisfactory state of affairs still exists.) 

In addition to his other talents, Fred had 
shown himself to be possessed of a gift for 
composition, and I suggested that he should 
attempt to do what so far no one else had 
succeeded in doing. To egg him on I half 
jokingly suggested the above story, and on 
the spur of the moment invented the main 
and sub-titles. They happened to catch his 
imagination, and to cut a long story short 
The Heart of a Nigger—composed and 
scored all in three days (Fred is like that : 
when anything inspires him he works like 
lightning, and nothing will stop him)—was 
the result. 


Delightful melodies 

On the whole, Fred stuck as near to the 
story as most composers do, but in view of 
the fact that its original raison d’étre was an 
attempt to show what could be done with the 
negro rhythmic idiom, it is perhaps surprising 
to find that, except for a short passage in 
Part 3, the work has little, if any, semblance 
to what is known broadly as “‘ jazz.”” Never- 
theless, it has an obvious flavour of character- 
istic negro melody, and as that is generally 
rhythmical in itself a certain atmosphere of 
rhythm is conveyed. 


Those who know Elizalde’s work might 
well be forgiven for expecting the forte of 
this Suite to be an ingenious and very 
picturesque orchestration, but actually, 
although Elizalde has scored it colourfully, 
its main features are its themes. Although 
simple, they have a melodic charm that is 
very fascinating, are skilfully connected and 
appropriately treated to develop the plot. 

Whether Elizalde has succeeded in writing 
what the highbrows would call ‘“ good” 
music, any more than he appears to have 


Dance Bands 


remembered his original intention to show 
what could be done with the modern “ dance” 
idiom, are questions I leave to you. But*I 
have no hesitation in saying that The Heart 
of a Nigger is fascinating entertainment, out 
of the ordinary run of things, and that one 
can go a long way before finding anything 
more desirable in the way of recorded con- 
temporary light music on which to spend a 
modest five shillings. 

The band, which is a mixture of well- 
known dance and symphony artistes, was 
got together for a concert given by Elizalde 
in Cambridge the day before the recording. 
Although none too much time was available 
for rehearsal, the performance is competent. 
One who stands out unusually well is Mick 
Lewis (lst. saxophone). His baritone solos, 
played from the heart, have real sy mpathy 
and understanding without being overdone, 


Ray Noble and His New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra to broadcast ? 





Jack Payne and His Band may return to the B.B.C. 


HESE possibilities are at the 

moment the closest of secrets, and at 

the time of writing it is impossible 

to find out how far negotiations 

have gone, let alone whether they 
will materialise. Nevertheless, there is 
sufficient likelihood of one (most probably the 
former), if not both, coming off for me to give 
GRAMOPHONE readers an exclusive inkling of 
what is undoubtedly in the wind, or, more 
correctly, is likely to be on the air within the 
next few weeks. 

Ray Noble is expected to be heard from 
the studios once or twice a month round about 
the 8 o’clock hour. He will use his recording 
personnel as far as possible, but some changes 
may have to be made, as the musicians from 
certain prominent West End dance bands, 
whom he employs on records, may not be 
available for the broadcasts. 

Mr. Payne’s services may not be used as 
frequently as they were when he was “The 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra,” or even exclusively 
by the B.B.C., but it is expected that he will 
be broadcast very much more often than at 
the moment. 


Henry Hall to remain 

It is not anticipated that his advent will 
affect the engagement of Henry Hall and 
the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. It is just as 
well. They have improved so enormously 
during the last two or three months that to 
lose them now is unthinkable. 

When Henry Hall started at the B.B.C., 
just on a year ago, he was going to do what 
he thought would be great things. No hot 
music, no comedy presentation stunts ; the 
public wanted melody—at least the thought, 
one can only presume, being father to the 
wish, that was how Mr. Hall put it, and that 
was how he started off. 

The Charing Cross Road music publishers 
were, of course, delighted. It will teach the 
public our tunes, they said, and they will buy 
our music to strum at home. 

Unfortunately it didn’t quite work that 


way. The public had begun to realize that 
melodies when played one-finger style might 
be learnt more quickly, but a little rhythmic 
appeal and some clever arranging were much 
more entertaining to listen to than just 
tunes, even if they weren’t exactly the sort 
of thing you could whistle in your bath, or 
try td pick out on the parlour piano. 

Well, our Henry stuck it out as long as he 
could, but the pace being set by other West 
End broadcasting bands, he was forced 
eventually to follow suit and brighten up his 
ideas. 

The surprising thing is not so much that 
he did so, as that he has done it so success- 
fully. The band has become much more 
rhythmical, its arrangements are better, and 
it is altogether more up-to-date. True, it still 
plays too many tunes that would be more 
suitable for the Children’s Hour, and the way 
they are arranged and interpreted doesn’t 
make them sound any better than they are, 
but by way of compensation Mr. Hall not 
only gives us a hot tune now and again, but 
plays it well. 

If on the whole this happy state of affairs 
is not so obvious in Henry Hall’s records as 
it is in his broadcasts, perhaps it is because 
he has not recorded the tunes he does best, 
although it does seem to me that on the 
records the band lacks something of its 
broadcasting freedom and ease. The rhythn 
section, particularly, seems so concerned 
about its behaviour that it seldom really 
gets going. Why must the bass player tie 
himself to two beats in a bar? Four giv2 
much better rhythm. 

The records this month—all as per broad- 
easts—are Goodnight, everyone (v) (6/8) and 
Lying in the Hay (v) (Col. CB539); Just 
an echo in the valley (v) and A little street 
where old friends meet (v) (Waltz) (C B544) ; : 
Ev’ ryone says I love you (v) from ‘“‘ Horse 
Feathers ” and /’ll never have to dream again 
(v) (Waltz) (CB545), and on CB551 Horses 
carry tails (v) and Leave the pretty girls alone 
(v by Len Berman, the band’s drummer), 
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Jack Payne and His Band’s new records are 
mostly “melody” numbers—How deep is 
the Ocean (v) and I’ll never have to dream 
again (v) (waltz) (Imperial 2818); Always 
in my heart (v) and Till to-morrow (v) (2819) ; 
Here lies love (v) and Please (v) (2820) (Please 
is mentioned again later) and In the dim, 
dim dawning (v) (2817). The arrangements 
are rather theatrical, symphonic, stagey, or 
whatever you like to call it, but the records 
are good of their kind, if you like the kind of 
thing. Personally, however, I liked best their 
bright rendering of I don’t want to go to bed 
(Vv) (2817). There are some quite good jokes 
in the “ production ”’ patter. 


Ray Noble’s good day 

Ray Noble and His New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra have at least one brilliant record. 
Passing over such lamentable lapses as those 
rhythmic (what will they use the word for 
next?) arrangements of The Indian Love 
Lyrics and a common-time (the label calls 
it fox-trot : I don’t) version of Strauss’ Blue 
Danube Waltz (H.M.V. B6266-7), and not 
paying too much attention to their Just an 
echo in the valley (vy) (B6305)—this would 
make a good gavotte, but what else can a 
dance band do with such a sloppy tune—and 
two curates’ eggs, Wanderer (v) and Lying 
in the hay (v) (B6306) we come to Brighter 
than the sun (v) and What more can I ask? (v) 
from the film “‘ The Little Damozel ” (B6302). 

Brighter than the sun is a most exhilarating 
record. Ray Noble’s arrangement is grand— 
he obviously had one of those days when the 
old grey matter just bubbles over with ideas 
and everything goes right—and the boys play 
it with skill, understanding and confidence. 
Al Bowlly sings a good chorus, and all sorts 
of hot solos, some of which are quite brilliant, 
are worked in a way which could hardly have 
been improved upon. 

What more can I ask? is a sweet melody 
performance, and as such a distinct contrast. 
But it is every bit as good in its way as the 
backing: more good scoring, another good 
vocal refrain by Al Bowlly, and a repetition 
of the stylish and understanding playing by 
the band. 


Some assortment ! 

Ray Noble’s being now H.M.V.’s only 
English dance band, the rest of their dance 
resords—with the exception of Let me 
explain (v) and Rosa Mia (v) (B6309) which 
are by Marek Weber and His Orchestra 
(German), who have recently been appearing 
in London—come from the American Victor 
supplements. 

Among a large array of artistes there are : 

Isham Jones and His Orchestra, one of 
America’s best commercial dance bands, who 
give us good records of the melody numbers, 
What would happen to me if anything happened 
to you? (v by female trio) and A Million 
Dreams (¥) (B6297), and, on B6301, Everyone 
says I love you (v) from the film ‘“ Horse 
Feathers ” and the waltz, I’ll never have to 
dream again, which is labelled “‘ with vocal 
refrain ” but in fact has none : 

Waring’s Pennsylvanians in a so-so Fit 
as a Fiddle (v by male trio) (B6304), on the 
reverse of which are : 

Don Bestor and His Orchestra in a simple 
little morsel called To the rhythm of the river 
Rhine (v)—just light and pretty ! 

Buddy Rogers and His California Cavaliers, 
who play rather too ingratiatingly and not 


very stylishly Please handle with care (v) 
(B6282), and are backed by : 

George Olsen and His Music beseeching us 
very sentimentally, but with some idea of 
smooth dance rhythm, for Someone to care 
for (v): 

Victor Arden-Phil Ohman and their 
Orchestra proclaiming with misplaced fervour 
that This is no dream (v), and sounding 
amateurish enough (at least the piano duet 
does) to qualify for a B.B.C. ‘“ Modern 
Variety ” hour in The Cop on the beat, the 
man in the moon, and me (v) (B6299) : 

Ross Colombo and His Orchestra in a deluge 
of sob stuff called As you desire me (Vv) 
(B6265), which is backed with : 

Sid Peltyn and His Orchestra, Roamin’ 
for romance. I wouldn’t mind taking a roam 
with them. With the exception of those by 
Isham Jones, this is the best of the Victor 
commercial performances so far, but even 
better are : 

Don Azpiazu and His Orchestra who play 
two rumbas, La Guajira (v) and Lamento 
Borinqueno (v) (B6298). With their Spanish 
harmonized vocal refrains and effects these 
are two of the best authentic rumbas I have 
ever heard. Now you can hear for yourselves 
what the real thing is like. 


Ambrose in form 

What with the original Zonophone and 
Regal artistes, various American recordings, 
and Ambrose transferred to them by H.M.V. 
in view of his impending departure to Decca 
for the Brunswick Label, the new Regal- 
Zonophone supplement, the outcome of the 
recent amalgamation of Regal and Zono- 
phone of course, contains an imposing array 
of talent. 

Of the four titles by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra—Fit as a Fiddle (v) and Balloons 
(v) on MR800, and on MR801 Try a little 
tenderness (v) and I’ll never have to dream 
again (Waltz) (v)—those on MR800 are the 
bright ones. I can recommend them to 
everybody. Ambrose always manages to 
make his records attractive to the public at 
large, and the failings in style, of which I have 
had sometimes to complain, being practically 
non-existent, these new recordings should be 
equally pleasing to those who, appreciating 
subtleties, are rather more exacting. Try a 
little tenderness is a most pleasing arrange- 
ment of a good melody number. 


The Bells of Beelzebub 

But of all the Regal-Zonophones, that 
which has amused me the most is Hell’s 
Bells (v) (MR774), not, as it seems it should 
have been, by the Stokers of Hades, but by 
Al Calman and His Hot Sizzlers (Amer.), 
whoever they may be. 

My experiences (so far) do not enable me to 
state whether the music in Hades is like this 
(I rather hope it is), but Hell’s Bells, an 
entertaining quasi-hot number with some 
original ideas, is great fun. In one part, two 
saxophones go through a whole movement 
playing the same tune, but one exactly half 
a tone lower than the other. As you ma 
imagine, the effect is weird and ete sf 
Then there are, of course, the Stygian bells, 
and the chief stoker has turned on full heat 
for these (or perhaps anextra tot of Newman’s 
three star was issued). Mr. Calman’s boys 
may not be able to compete’ with the 
inebriates of Harlem, but as a commercial 
hot band they are the next best thing. On 


the reverse they give us another lively one 
The one-note Trumpet player (v), and o 
R.-Z. MR806 yet two more quite brighi 
performances, Jazz Pie (v) and a revival ¢ 
I’m a Ding- Daddy (v). 

Hell’s Bells is also on Decca (F3348) 
backed with The Organ Grinder (v), both by 
Hal Kemp and His Orchestra (Amer.). The 
seems little to choose between this and th 
R.-Z. disc. 





An amusing lyric 

Returning to the Regal-Zonophones, 
amongst a large number of titles by Billy 
Cotton and His Orchestra I think you will be 
entertained with Tell your Father, tell - 
Mother (v), which has a quite amusing lyric 
(MR803). 

Then there are Syd Lipton and His Gros- 
venor House Band. Some of their arranye. 
ments lack imagination to the extent that 
they do not show the tunes at their best— 
this is very noticeable in their Down on the 
Delta (v) (MR804)—but they play their 
stuff quite competently, if not inspiringly. 
Perhaps it is that none of their titles this 
month—the remaining ones are More 
beautiful than ever (v) (MR804) and on 
MR788 I can’t write the words (v) and How 
can you say no? (v)—have particularly 
appealed to them, and I think you may like 
better Let’s have a party (v) and Rain, rain, 
go away (v) by Joe Haymes and His Harlem 
Syncopators (Amer.) (R.-Z. MR805). 





Roger Wolfe Kahn again 

In tuneful new slow melodies, Still I can’t 
believe.it’s you (v) (Col. CB543) and Just a 
little home for the old folks (v) (Col. CB549) 
Roger Wolfe Kahn’s new Orchestra (Amer. 
shows itself to be a very accomplishe 
organization, with tone colour and balance 
its strong points, but I prefer it on. the 
reverse of the latter in Fit as a Fiddle (v). 
This is more lively fare, with a vocal trio, 
amusing Oskosh fiddle effects and some hot 
clarinet playing to add to an ensemble which 
may not be hot, but is certainly stylish and 
most unusually polished. 

The reverse of CB543 is Please handle with 
care (v) by Enric Madriguera and His 
Orchestra (Amer.). If you like nice thick 
treacle-y melody you will enjoy this also. If 
you don’t you must still get the record for 
the other side; it is easily Columbia’s best 
this month. 


Piling on the agony 

We either laugh at our misfortunes or 
maintain, outwardly at any rate, a stolid 
indifference. 

Not so the Americans. 

They love to make them the occasion for 
an orgy of public wallowing, which enables 
every calamity to be turned to account by the 
bards of Tin-pan Alley. Poor Rudolph 
Valentino’s y had not been laid to rest 
before the country resounded to There’s a 
new star in heaven to-night. Now they’ve 
got one about the financial depression. 
Apparently all the railroad and other 
magnates have gone bust and go about singing 
Brother, can you spare a dime? Where they 
expect the “‘ Brother ”’ to get it from I don’t 
know, as everyone is ype to be in the 
same state. Perhaps they are hoping for 
more War Debt payments. 

As a matter of fact Brother, can you spare 
a dime? is not such a sickly deluge of sentiment 
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as most of them. It is not a bad song, and, 
were it not that Rudy Vallée attempts to pile 
on the agony by announcing it—what is this : 
another radio hour ?—as “ poignant,” I might 
have accepted it at its face value (v) (Col. 
CB552). 

On the reverse Rudy Vallée and His 
Connectieut Yankees (Amer.) again, this time 
in a waltz which will be a hit, J’ll never have 
to dream again (v). On Col. CB548 they play 
Three’s a crowd (v) and Please (v). Very 
drawing-room and all that. 


The problem of Please 

Carroll Gibbons and The Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans have a shot at Please (v) (Col. 
CB540), and if they don’t come out with 
flying colours they have done the job as well 
as any other dance band, and better than 
most. 

At first sight this most catchy melody from 
the “ Big Broadcast” looks as though it 
should not be difficult to interpret, but in fact 
it is a real teaser to phrase rhythmically. 
The first phrase (spread over the first and 
second bars and periodically repeated) seems 
to have been every band’s downfall, particu- 
larly the second bar. They either jazz it up, 
tumty-tumty-tumty, or go to the other 
extreme and make it allslimy. The Orpheans 
get over it better than, forinstance, Ambrose 
did on Regal-Zono. MR770, or does in his 
broadcast (the latter are even worse than the 
record), but neither the Savoyards nor any 
other band can produce the nice rhythmic 
lilt that Bing Crosby gets in the film and on 
his record (Bruns. 1380), which is still the 
best of all recordings of this number. Bing 
Crosby, however, is of course a singer, and 
the best instrumental interpretation I have 
heard is, I think, that by Jack Payne’s 
trombone player in the solo he has towards 
the end of the band’s earlier mentioned 
Imperial record (2820). It certainly beats 
anything done by the other American and 
English bands, but in saying this it is only 
fair to point out that if any of the really good 
American bands have recorded the number 
it has not been issued here. 

The backing to the Orpheans’ Please is 
Pu-leeze, Mr. Hemingway (v), and in their 
tuneful way the Orpheans play (on Col. 
CB546) also So Ashamed (v) and T'ry a little 
tenderness (v), and on CB647 two Oscar 
Straus songs from ‘‘ Mother of Pearl,” 
Ev'ry woman thinks she wants to wander (v) 
and When anybody plays or sings (I think of 
you) (Vv). 


Germany gets the vote 

These last two titles are in the Col. list 
(CB550) also by Eddie Saxon and His 
Orchestra (German) (v) and on H.M.V. 
B6295 by Marek Weber and His Orchestra. 
The Weber versions have no vocal refrains, 
but both the Eddie Saxons have. They are 
sung in German by a contralto. Personally, 
I like the German recordings better than the 
English, particularly those by Saxon because 
of the singing. Also they are more appro- 
priate to the music. Only Germans know 
how to play Wagner, and possibly the same 
applies to Straus. 


Saxotechnics 

Business in Q by Frankie Trumbauer and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) (Col. CB5212) is rather 
a disappointment when one remembers some 
of the great records made by Trumbauer for 
the Parlophone “ Rhythm-Style” Series. 
This hot arrangement of Archie Bleyer’s 
may not be the acme of perfection in hot 


music, but there was no need to treat it 
as a commercial score to such an extent that 
I cannot even put it among the hot records. 
The band is musically good, but lacks the 
finishing touch of real style. Frankie 
Trumbauer’s saxophone solos are technically 
wonderful. He does some fast triple- 
tongueing, which is little short of brilliant as 
a display of technique. How much it means 
rhythmically is another matter. 

For a backing Trumbauer gives us 
Cinderella’s Wedding Day, a commercial 
** marionette ” novelty in which this famous 
saxophone wizard’s talent, and probably 
that of the band with him, is wasted to the 
extent that any capable commercial band 
could probably have done it just as well. 


The Biguine 

Belle Melanie and A si pare by Don 
Barretto and His Cuban Orchestra—the first 
two records I have heard of the Biguine, 
which seemingly is a Rumba type of dance 
and was recently the rage in Paris—are on 
Decca F3396. 

I cannot even tell you if they are good of 
their kind. I know nothing about the dance 
or its music. I like the guitar parts, but the 
clarinet sounds to me like Ted Lewis in a fit. 


Harry Roy’s Radio debut 

One of the greatest and most pleasant 
surprises I have had for a long while was 
Harry Roy and His Band’s first broadcast 
on Monday, January 23rd, from the Café 
Anglais. 

In some ways they are admittedly rough 
and unpolished, but they have the right idea. 
The rhythmic understanding and enlightened 
playing of some of the numbers—for instance, 
It don’t mean a thing, St. Louis Blues, and 
particularly I can’t do without love—were a 
treat. Much of the stuff in the arrangements 
is a flagrant ‘‘pinch” from records by 
Ellington and the like, but what does that 
matter? It says much that they know what 
to choose and when to use it. That they 
know how to interpret it as well as Harry Roy 
does says a great deal more. The hot 
trumpet, trombone, alto and tenor saxo- 
phones can take a bow for great work—so 
can most of the rest of the band. The 
‘“‘ straight’ vocal refrains were the weak 


point. 


Harry Roy and His Band record for 
Parlophone, and, judging from J’ll follow 
you (v) and Sing (it’s good for you) (v) 
(R1402), are perhaps not at their best on the 
records. They have two other titles this 
month— Brighter than the sun (v) and What 
more can I ask? (v), both from “* The Little 
Damozel,”’ but these are not yet to hand. 
It is a little unfortunate that they chose 
Sing because : 


The perfect dance record 

Of Sing (it’s good for you) by The Dorsey 
Brothers and Their Orchestra (Amer.) 
(Bruns. 1413) I find it hard to find words 
of sufficient praise. It is to my mind the 
perfect “style” record. A good, bright 
tune, wonderfully scored and_ brilliantly 
played, it is on the hot side, but not too hot 
to be appreciated by more conservative 
tastes. Jean Bowes, who was so delightful 
in Someone stole Gabriel’s Horn (Bruns. 
1386), sings the chorus and again shows her- 
self to be one of the best rhythmic vocalists 
of the moment. There is some most intrigu- 


ing clarinet work by Jimmy Dorsey, to say 
nothing of Tom with his trombone, Bunny 
Berigan (trumpet), Stanley King (drums), 
Fulton McGrath (piano), Dick McDonough 
(guitar), etc. This is a record everyone should 
get. 

Regunite music 

If you like the sweetest of seductive slow 
music try Just a little home for the old folks 
(v) and I’m sure of everything but you (v) by 
Guy Lombardo and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
(Bruns. 1428). Swinging a lazy rhythm, the 
band croons these two tunes exquisitely. I 
couldn’t help enjoying them, 

If you want still more of it get Till To- 
morrow (v) and I may never pass your way 
again (v) by Eddy Duchin and His Central 
Park Casino Orchestra (Amer.). Though not 
as good, they are even more sentimental. 


“* Little Nell” 

Of Roy Fox and His Band and Lew Stone 
and His Monseigneur Band I need not say 
very much, because you will have heard them 
broadcast all the tunes they have recorded. 

The only discs to hand so far by Roy Fox 
are three waltzes— Roll on, Kentucky Moon 
(v) and Blue Moon in the sky (v) (Decca 
F3371) and A little street where old friends 
meet (v) (F3370)—and Just an echo in the 
valley (v) (F3370). 


Lew Stone’s recordings include that 
amusing skit on ‘‘East Lynne,” Little Nell 
(Decca F3394). Jim Easton (saxophonist) 
takes the part of the old farmer whose 
daughter Little Nell (played by Tiny Winters, 
the bass player) ain’t been done right by the 
villain (Al Bowlly), and Nat Gonella the part 
of the ‘‘ cunstibule.” Although the recording 
does not do them justice, I must compliment 
all concerned (including whosoever took off 
the score) for having reproduced down to 
every little finest subtlety the American 
Victor record from which this bright idea is 
taken and which is due out on H.M.V. next 
month. 

The backing is a Rumba, Banannas. The 
reproduction here is very poor. Apart from 
the “ effects,”’ only about half the instru- 
ments seem to have got on to the wax. Iam 
not willing to concede that it is entirely the 
fault of the studio, because I managed to get 
perfectly good reproduction at my last session. 


An apology 

Which reminds me that I must ask your kind 
forgiveness for not keeping my last month’s 
promise to say some more about Jealous 
(v) and One Stolen Kiss (v) (F3299) and 
Angry (v) and I wish I could shimmy like my 
sister Kate (v) (F3307) by Edgar Jackson and 
His Dance Band (me!) which Decca have 
recently released, but as usual I have run 
short of space. I hear they are selling well, 
which is after all the real test, and anyway 
it is difficult to speak impartially of one’s own 
work, particularly when you are pleased with 
it, as on the whole I am (for once) with these. 


To revert to Lew Stone and his fine band, 
they have recorded also Brighter than the 
sun (v) and What more can I ask? (v) on 
Decca F3373, and, on F3372, Lying in the 
hay (v) and Ich liebe dich, my dear (v). The 
reproduction is better and one is able to 
hear the band almost as it really is. 


EpGarR JACKSON, 
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TRADE WINDS 


Quiescent Push-Pull 


Our first experience of a commercial set which uses this 
latest (although it is in principle the original) form of arranging 
valves in push-pull was in the works of Godfrey Radio Ltd., 
63, Chenies Mews, Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
Here we were introduced to a self-contained receiver incor- 
porating a H.F., detector and two pentodes in quiescent 
push-pull operating one of Mr. Godfrey’s new permanent 
magnet moving-coil speakers in a really convincing manner. 
The quality of reproduction was much superior to anything we 
have ever heard from any similar type of set using a single 
pentode or triode in the output stage. But the most important 
feature was that the total anode current was only of the order 
of 11-12 milliamperes, with 120 volts on the anodes and 
approximately 120 volts on the screens of the Mazda P220A 
pentodes. Normally, one of these valves consumes this amount 
of current. It will be readily seen, therefore, that the quiescent 
method of push-pull opens up a new era for battery set users 
since a super capacity 120-volt dry H.T. battery will have a 
long and useful life under these conditions, and in any case 
the running costs are greatly reduced. The fact that this 
combination of valves gives an undistorted output of approxi- 
mately 1,300 milliwatts makes it possible to have a battery- 
operated radio-gramophone of no mean accomplishments. 

We hope that THe GraMoPpHONE reader for whom Mr. 
Godfrey made the receiver is as pleased with the quality of 
reproduction and the performance of the set generally as we 
were. 


Columbia Chromium Needles 


We are at present carrying out tests with the new Columbia 
chromium needle. This has been produced primarily for use 
on the various Columbia instruments which are fitted with 
automatic record-changing units, though, of course, there is 
no reason why they should not be used on any type of gramo- 
phone, acoustic or electric. Each needle, it is claimed, will 
play an average of 60 records (120 sides) without deterioration 
in quality or damage to the discs. This is clearly a bold claim. 

However, we hope to publish the results of our tests next 
month. In the meantime, for those who like to try them, the 
needles can be obtained at any accredited Columbia dealer. 
A packet of ten costs Is. 


200 Watts Undistorted Output 

Imagine it if youcan! We couldn’t. And even now in the 
seclusion of our own homes where 6 watts seem to “ raise the 
dead ” it is even harder to visualise, as it were, the sound of a 
gigantic military band proceeding from twelve huge moving- 
coil speakers at the White City Stadium. Yet here was 
reproduction of a quality which hitherto has seemed almost 
impossible to obtain in the open air. Listening at a point 
about 400 yards away from the two directional baffles, one 
could not help remarking upon the excellent bass response, 
the detail—even the p’s and b’s and t’s in a vocal record were 
distinct—and the general brightness and diffusion. This last 
feature was so marked that there appeared to be very little 
increase in volume as one walked towards the speakers. Note 
particularly that the speakers were grouped together mounted 
on two baffies and not dotted all over the area to be covered 
as is usually the practice. 

The really impressive part of the equipment is the amplifier. 
This is the finest piece of amplifier design and workmanship 
we have seen outside the B.B.C. transmitting stations. The 
design is such, and is so splendidly carried out, that the 
equipment not only looks (and is) a sound engineering job, 
but also has a particularly handsome appearance judged on 
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wsthetic lines. There are three power valves, each giving 
about 70 watts undistorted output and each supplying audio 
current to four speakers. 

The Baby Paramphonic which we have in the London 
Office for test is in truth an infant by comparison. By the 
way, the equipment at the White City is the Paramphonic 
Super Senior. If you go to the dogs you will hear if for 
yourself. 


A New H.M.V. Loudspeaker 

The Gramophone Company announces a new H.M.V. moving- 
coil loudspeaker, namely the Universal Super Model 177. 
The cabinet is of figured walnut, specially designed to minimise 
resonance, and is proportioned so that it may be placed on a 
mantelpiece. The permanent magnet moving-coil unit 
embodied in the instrument is, it is claimed, particularly 
sensitive. It is fitted with a universal transformer, so that it 
can be used in conjunction with practically any type of receiver 
or radio-gramophone, whether it has a triode, pentode or push- 
pull output. The speaker is designed to handle up to four 
watts without saturation and its efficiency is such that even a 
two-valve receiver will operate it satisfactorily. The price of 
the Model 177 is £4 15s. 


“To Hear Ourselves as Others Hear Us” 

This was the quotation which headed an invitation to a 
demonstration of a system of sound recording evolved by 
Mr. Eric J. Rigby. There was quite a distinguished company 
of gramophone and theatrical folk present, including Miss 
Violet Lorraine, Miss Marie Dayne, Mr. Percy Heming and 
Mr. Herman Klein. The first three were invited to make records, 
which when played back through an electric amplifier and 
speaker were surprisingly good despite the fact that a relatively 
inefficient microphone had perforce to be used owing to an 
accident to the standard condenser type microphone. 

Briefly, the system involves recording on a metal disc of 
special alloy which can be processed in a similar manner to the 
recording wax, negatives “grown” and composition records 
pressed in the ordinary way. Thus in film studios sound tests 
can be made before actually recording on the film. 

The system is the most efficient of its type we have yet seen 
and heard, though we still remain to be persuaded that recording 
on metal, which has a relatively high and variable impedance 
to cutting, can be so satisfactory as a recording on a soft 
material. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


Or have to the seasonal festivities and other distractions 
IT have not yet been able to complete to my satisfaction 
the experiments on frame aerial circuit arrangements to which 
I referred last month. As in most other things, one begins to 
discover opposing interests as soon as one examines the matter 
in any great detail, and the final choice is something of a com- 
promise. In this instance the competing claims of the following 
features all have to be studied : 

(1) To keep noise level low the frame must be centre-tapped, 
with the centre at ‘‘ earth” potential. 

(2) To make full use of the directional properties any load 
on the frame (e.g., by a connection to a valve or to another 
circuit) should be concentrated on the central portion and not 
disposed at one end. 

(3) To avoid undue interference with the oscillator circuit, 
the connection from the oscillator to the frequency changer 
must be suitably chosen. 

(4) As there are two tuned circuits coupled together before 
the grid of the frequency changer, we shall obtain double- 
humped (or so-called band-pass) tuning unless the coupling 
between the circuits is very weak. If it is weak, sensitivity is 
severely cut down. If, on the other hand, one is content to 
have double humps, these must be suitably spaced. It is 
preferable in this case not to use both humps for tuning, since 
sufficient band-pass effect is obtained in the intermediate 
frequency stages. But if one only tunes to one hump the other 
one must be far enough away from it not to cause the one we 
do use to be badly unsymmetricél ; and we must avoid placing 
it anything like 250 k.c. away (i.e., twice the intermediate 
frequency) since in that case second channel interference would 
be worse than ever. Moreover, spreading the humps to any 
great extent alters the tuning range of coils and condensers 
substantially. 

(5) The simplest way to get two tuned circuits co-operating 
to give a single resonance point is to put a H.F. amplifying 
valve between them. But in that case, for the reasons I ex- 
plained last month, one should keep the amplification very 
low (e.g., by using a variable mu valve with a large grid bias) 
in order to be sure that the frequency changer is operating 
with square-law characteristics. It may be that further 
research will indicate a form of frequency changer which will 
operate in the desired manner, even when a comparatively 
large signal is fed to its grid circuit. But I do not know of one 
at the moment. Apart from this, however, the use of an 
inefficient H.F. stage will not make it easy to satisfy condition 
(2) above ; and (3) also may prove troublesome. On the whole, 
therefore, I prefer at present to disregard this H.F. alternative 
and to use two tuned circuits giving a hump separation of 
something like 50-100k.c. To decide what seems to be the 
most satisfactory arrangement is a matter of repeated experi- 
ment. As Gilbert said in respect of other, but not dissimilar, 
feminine characteristics, ‘‘ You cannot be sure till you’ve 
tried’; and in the process you have to run the risk both of 
tears and of boxes on the ears. But once more I am getting on 
to forbidden ground. 


The Automatic Volume-Control Circuit 

There are one or two special points in connection with the 
circuit already described which call for further explanation. 
The first is in regard to the values given for the resistance 
Rig and the condenser C, (see page 240). Here again we come 
up against two opposing considerations. If the product of the 
two is too large the time lag in the operation of the automatic 
control will be too long. On the other hand, if Ry, is made 
much less than 4 or 5 times the grid leak in the second detector 
stage (R,;) it begins to spoil the functioning of the detector 





and the range of automatic control also suffers ; while if C, 
is made too small the audio-frequency modulation of the 
carrier-wave begins to have an appreciable effect on the control 
with the result that soft notes in the bass come through louder 
than they should be, and loud notes come through softer. 
In practice this latter consideration turns out to be less 
important than one might think at first, so that it is quite 
possible to get a satisfactory compromise. The values I am 
using now are R,,=} megohm, R,.=3 megohms, C,;= 
‘02 mfd. 

The second point concerns the tuning of the acceptor circuit 
formed by C,, and the H.F.C. After the automatic volume-control 
has been connected up the adjustment of C,, apparently does 
not affect the sensitivity ; I say ‘‘ apparently” because any 
effect on the volume level as indicated either by the tuning 
indicator or by the ear is automatically compensated for by 
the automatic control. If one listens carefully, however, there 
is a perceptible difference in quality and in noise level as one 
passes through the tuning point. To find this it is well to do a 
little calculation beforehand. The intermediate frequency of 
the Wearite coils is 126 k.c. This must equal 1/27 V LC where 
L is the inductance of the H.F.C. in henries and C is the capa- 
city of the “ neutralising condenser’ in farads. So C can be 
calculated and with a Lewcos H.F.C. of + henry works out to 
be 6:4 micro-micro-farads. The minimum capacity of the 
Gambrell neutrovernier is 2 mmfd. (when fully screwed out) 
and each complete turn increases this by about 7 mmfd. In this 
way, the setting for any particular capacity value can be 
fairly accurately judged. This method of adjustment seems 
somewhat crude at first, but one finds it good enough in 
practice. 

Finally, I should mention that Mazda have now produced 
a double diode detector (AC/DD) which can be used either to 
increase the efficiency of diode detection or as an ordinary 
diode plus an independent automatic volume control. This 
latter arrangement is particularly useful in connection with 
“straight” receivers in which a tuned circuit employing a 
variable condenser is used immediately before the detector. 
The former arrangement is perhaps more useful in superhet 
circuits provided that the grid coil immediately preceding the 
detector is centre-tapped. In this case an automatic volume 
control is also feasible (and is in fact used in the Murphy A8 
receiver) in a: manner similar to that I have adopted in my own 
receiver. The double diode can also be used, however, in a 
straight receiver, without automatic volume control, but with 
the advantage of considerably increased efficiency in the 
demodulation process. Suitable circuits are specified by the 
makers for all these purposes. Altogether the valve is a very 
desirable addition to the Mazda range. 

Another “ valve ’’ which I was pleased to see is the Ediswan 
DLS/1. This is officially described as a ‘‘ vacuum thermal 
delay switch.” Its function is to delay the application of 
H.T. in a rectifier circuit until the filaments have time to heat 
up. Briefly, the switch consists of a bi-metal strip heated by 
radiation from the filament which heats up with the rectifier 
filaments. As the temperature rises, so the strip bends, makes 
contact and closes the H.T. circuit, thus applying the H.T. 


.voltage at a predetermined time after switching on the 


filaments. The time delay can also be controlled by the inser- 
tion of a variable resistance in the heater circuit of the DLS/1. 
In this way damage to condensers, valves and inductances 
due to surges of voltage are automatically avoided. I shall 
certainly use one in the mains unit for my low frequency 
amplifier. That for the H.F. amplifier hardly needs one since 
the rectifier itself is indirectly heated. The price is 7s. 6d. 
only—quite a reasonable insurance premium, 
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The Columbia Auto Radiograph De Luxe Ten 
Model 640 Price 90 guineas 
Specification. 


H.F. Stage :—Marconi V MS4 Valve (metallised). 

First Detector :—Marconi MS4 Valve (metallised). 
Oscillator :—Marconi MHL4 Valve. 

First 1.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve (metallised). 
Second I.F. Stage :—Marconi V MS4 Valve (metallised) 
Second (Anode Band) Detector :— Marconi ML4 Valve. 
L.F. Stage :—Marconi MHL4 Valve. 

Push-pull Power Stage :—2 Marconi PX4 Valves. 
Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U14 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity Fed Transformer. 
Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving-Coil. 

Pick-up :—Columbia No. 451. 

Motor :—Induction Disc Type. 

Wavelength Range :—210-550 and 900-1,900 metres. 
Voltage Range :—260 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—120 Watts (approz.). 

Tone Control. 

Automatic Record-Changing Unit. 

Provision for External Speakers and Remote Volume Control. 

It was a wise decision on Columbia’s part to resurrect for 
the chassis of this instrument the cabinet originally used for 
the 302 radio-gramophone of two years ago. And it was even 
more wise to make a bid to regain the prestige, in the de luxe 
class of instrument, which the 302 deservedly earned for 
Columbia. That they have succeeded there is no gainsaying. 
Whichever way one tests it, this is unquestionably a de luxe 
instrument ; and we should not quarrel with an assertion that 
it is the finest instrument of its type on the market, bar none. 

First of all let us summarise the many notable features of the 
instrument. 

Radio: (a) Almost every modern refinement is included to 
ensure simplicity of operation. 

(6) All controls are conveniently placed 
to facilitate ease of operation. 





(c) The super-heterodyne circuit em- 
ployed is extremely sensitive to weak 
signals. 

(d) It possesses a high degree of 


selectivity. 

(e) There is no serious attenuation of 
high notes due to side-band cutting. 

(f) For local station listening a “ local- 
distance ’ switch is provided which can 
be used to decrease the efficiency of the 
H.F. amplifier. 

Gramophone: ({g) The automatic record 
unit provides for the playing of eight 10 
or 12 inch records at one setting, or it 
will reject any one record by the depressing 
of a button, or any record can be repeated 
indefinitely. An anti-slip device is fitted 
to the turntable spindle. 

(hk) A means of mechanically discon- 
necting the auto mechanism from the 
motor and pick-up arm is provided, thus 
enabling the pick-up and records to be 
manipulated by hand. 

General: (i) The 5-watt (A.C.) push- 
pull output stage minimises distortion 
at comparatively large volume levels of 
radio programmes and almost any type of record. 


(7) The tone control has a wide range and is particularly 
useful in obviating parasitic noises on radio, and, if required, 
in reducing surface noise when playing records. It can also be 
disconnected, if desired. 





TECHNICAL REPORTS 





(k) Provision is made for connecting external speakers 
which can be used either in conjunction with or independently 
of that in the cabinet. 

(l) The radio-frequency and audio-frequency circuits are 
made up in two units ; each unit is screened where necessary, 
each is mounted on rubber to minimise valve noises and vibra- 
tion, an important consideration in a superhet with enclose:| 
speaker, and each is accessible when the back is removed. 

(m) The cabinet is of generous proportions, is most sturdily 
constructed, is fitted with doors which fold back parallel with 
the sides, and the speaker baffle proper is about {-inch thick, 
backed with 43-inch Cellotex; thus any tendency for the 
reproduction to be discoloured by cabinet resonances is 
minimised. 

(rn) Mains hum, even at maximum volume, is negligible. 

(0) The quality of reproduction from radio or records i; 
most satisfactory. 

Of the foregoing summary there are perhaps only thre» 
items—(c), (d) and (o0)—that call for enlargement. 

The degrees of sensitivity and selectivity—-(c) and (d)—are so 
high that it would really be too long a task to describe in 
detail the number of transmissions received ; suffice it to sa 
that all the stations—and there are 52 of them—set down on 
the illuminated chart which is provided between the long ani 
medium wave calibrations were received at satisfactory (but 
naturally varying) volume levels ; and with the exception of 
common waves and a barely audible whisper from London 
Regional when listening to Miihlacker, there was no interference 
between stations. Unfortunately, we cannot pass an opinion 
on the question of background noises since the London Office. 
in which our tests were made, is in the midst of a huge nest ot 
man-made parasitic electrical disturbances—electric motors. 
neon and other electrical signs, and two 
electricity generating stations. And natu 
rally these also have an adverse effect 
on the receiving abilities of the radio 
circuit. 

We stated in item (0) that the quality 
of reproduction was most satisfactory. 
This bald statement requires some amplifi- 
cation and analysis. 

To begin with, we have no hesitation 
in declaring that the quality represents 
the peak value of Columbia’s §achieve- 
ments. The reproduction is alive, bright, 
and notably free from obtrusive reson- 
ances either of high or low frequency. 
The result is that the tympani, the basses 
and trombones, or the massed strings and 
flutes in heavy orchestral numbers perform 
their allotted contributions at an equable 
strength. Moreover, the oboe, that tell- 
tale of over-feeding or under-feeding, is 
delightfully portrayed. There are times, 
however, when the tone-control is particu- 
larly useful in quenching the exuberance 
of a cheeky piccolo. But for all normal 
requirements we prefer the maximum 
brilliance setting of this control. Further, 
although the instrument has been clearly 
designed for heavy duty work, it is 
specially successful in its intimate handling of chamber music 
and such vocals as German Lieder. With recorded versions, 
B.C.N.s. tone control set to maximum brightness, the volume 
level just below normal and a dimly lit room, the effect is 
delicious. 
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The Daptacon Senior and Minor Pick-ups 
Senior Model, Price 21s. The two salient features of this 
pick-up are the exceptionally massive construction and the 
large voltage output. Despite the fact that a counterbalance 
weight is fitted to the carrying arm and that the pivots for the 
up and down movement are placed in a position at about one- 
third of the total length, the weight on the needle point is 
over 6 ounces. Owing to the large lateral inertia secured in 
this way, the trough in the response curve due to carrying arm 
resonance is brought very low in the scale—about 50 cycles 
we make it. This is a happy result. 

The pick-up head is mounted on the straight carrying arm 
at an angle to provide the necessary offset and is also rotatable 
to facilitate needle insertion. 

Reference to the table below will show that the r.m.s. output 
is of the order of about 1-5 volts, with peak voltages at 79 cycles 
an 2,075 cycles. The peak at 2,075 cycles is very prominent 
and the quality is in consequence somewhat raucous when the 
pick-up is used without volume control ; but of course no one 
would dream of using a pick-up with characteristics such as 
this without some form of shunt resistance. In our aural 
tests we tried various values of resistance and eventually came 
to the conclusion that 20,000 ohms was not too low a value to 
smooth out the curve sufficiently. With this value quality 
was much improved and surface noise reduced to a tolerable 
limit. 





Output Voltage 
Frequency ——— — 
Daptacon Senior Daptacon Minor 








4700 “O4 ae 
4450 2 — 

3900 a | ‘O05 
3540 “6 2 
3015 1-3 “6 
2512 1s 8 
2075 4-5 3 
1788 2-1 2 
1579 2-0 ‘] 
1362 20 ‘1 
1035 1-6 3 
933 1-4 2 
893 1-4 2 
733 1-4 2 
526 1-] 2 
445 1-5 “4 
340 1-6 “4 
261 1-9 ‘7 
205 1-7 6 
150 1-4 “6 
104 3-0 3 
79 43 “6 
52-4 2-0 sali 
33-3 3-2 — 





Junior Model, Price 10s. 6d. By comparison the Junior is a 
diminutive little chap, possessing equally reduced characteris- 
tics. The peak voltage in the treble end of the scale, 
however, is proportionately not so large and consequently 
arelatively high value of potentiometer—about 100,000 ohms 
is suitable. At the same time the reduction of this peak at 
2,540 cycles also involves the attenuation of higher frequencies 
with the result that the general tone is on the mellow side, or 
in other words there is a deficiency in high notes. Unlike the 
Senior pick-up which tracked comfortably in the grooves of a 
33 cycle constant frequency record, the Junior was in difficul- 
ties on a 50 cycle C.F. disc, and this made it impossible to obtain 
a steady reading. This, however, does not necessarily mean 
that the pick-up cuts-off at 50 cycles ; such large amplitude 
grooves as those of a constant frequency record of this periodi- 
city are never encountered on the normal commercial records. 

Mechanically the pick-up is soundly constructed and well 
finished, and in this case the offset is obtained by cranking the 
carrying arm. 








The Sonochorde Fumor P.M. Speaker 
Price 25s. 6d. 


This model differs from the Standard P.M. speaker reviewed 
in the December 1932 issue in that a smaller magnet is used and 
the cone is 54-inch diameter as against the 7-inch diameter cone 
of the standard. The same concentric centring arrangement, 
the same impedance speech coil (8 ohms), the small gap and 
the same type of output transformer, are used. A point we 
forgot to mention in connection with the standard speaker is 
that a soft fibrous kind of paper is used for the diaphragm the 
edge of which is turned over and concentrically corrugated. 
The usual type of edge loading is not employed in either model, 
but the damping is done by clamping the diaphragm at its 
edge between rubber rings. 

The efficiency of the Junior is rather less than that of the 
standard model, but not appreciably so. And as we anticipated, 
the range is relatively shorter. The response in the middle and 
treble registers is very little weaker, but the bass is definitely 
restricted with the result that the overall balance is not so 
pleasing ; a symphony orchestra, for example, loses much of its 
majesty and attack. But chamber music, solo violin and speech 
are, inversely, commendable. Note, however, that the tone is 
not hard or shrill. What frequencies are reproduced, are 
reproduced cleanly and smoothly and with a certain amount 
of that desirable spatial effect. 





The Sonochorde Mains-Energized M.C. Speaker 
Price 25s. 


There are three types of Sonochorde excited field speakers 
available, namely, with field coils of 2,500, 4,700 and 6,500 ohms 
resistance. They are designed to be energized direct from D.C. 
mains. The model we tested had a 2,500-ohm field which was 
energized from high capacity 200-volt Exide H.T. accumulators, 
but it could also be used as an independent smoothing choke 
for the early stages of a receiver or amplifier or as an L.F. filter 
choke in the output stage. 

The reproduction had similar characteristics of the standard 
permanent magnet model with the addition of a stronger bass 
and a general improvement in width and breadth of tone— 
a symphony orchestra sounded much more natural, the attack 
being splendid. In a direct comparative test with our standard 
energized speaker the Sonochorde only failed in that the 
efficiency was lower and that it did not go quite so deep in the 
bass. There was no appreciable disparity in the treble 
response of the two speakers, and speech was about the same. 

The cone and coil assembly of this model are much the same 
as the permanent magnet speaker, the cone is 7 inches diameter, 
the speech coil impedance is 8 ohms, and, of course, the same 
type of concentric centring device is employed which again 
refused to allow lateral displacement of the speech coil despite 
the abnormally rough treatment and, at times, an input of 
nearly 10 watts A.C. 

Finally, we have no doubt about the relative merits of these 
Sonochorde speakers (including the Standard P.M. model) ; 
the energized model is easily the most satisfying from the quality 
of reproduction point of view, and when one considers that for 
a moderate outlay of 25s. one gets a speaker and low frequency 
choke, it is indeed an inexpensive instrument. Of the two 
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permanent magnet models we prefer the standard speaker. 
We must admit, however, that our tests were carried out 
using, in each case, the input transformer fixed to the chassis. 
As mentioned earlier in these reviews, each transformer is 
provided with step-down ratios of 25: 1 and 39: 1, and since 
the optimum load of the output stage of our amplifier is 6,500 
ohms (two LS.6A valves in push-pull) it is probable that, with a 
speech coil of approximately 7 ohms, we did not obtain the best 
possible reproduction from the speakers.’ To do this would 
have meant disconnecting the input transformer to each 
speaker and substituting for it one with a ratio of about 30: 1. 


The H.M.V. Super-het Radiogram Seven 
Model §23 Price 48 guineas 
Specification. 


H.F. Stage :—Marconi V MS4 Valve (metallised). 

First Detector :—Marconi MS4 Valve (metallised). 

Oscillator :—Marconi MH4 Valve (metallised). 

I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve (metallised). 

Second Detector and First L.F. :—Marconi MH4 Valve 

Power Stage :—Marconi PX4 Valve. (metallised). 

Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving-Coil. 

Motor :—Induction Disc. 

Wavelength Range :—200-550 and 900-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Provision for Auxiliary Speakers, Remote Volume Control and 
Mains Aerial. 


This instrument is, in our opinion, the neatest radio-gramo- 
phone in the H.M.V. range ; and, comparatively speaking, it 
is probably the most efficient. Naturally one does not expect 
it to be quite so versatile as regards foreign languages and music, 
or to possess quite the same timbre of voice as its ten-valve 
brother, the 532, but the area which it covers when coupled 
to a good aerial and earth and the range of its larynx are, to 
say the least, commendably wide. And although for the 
greatest mileage an external aerial is best, it is not an absolute 
necessity, since with the 
mains aerial and an 
earth one can listen to 
opera from Rome, 
Budapest, or Vienna, 
or hear symphony con- 
certs from Langenburg 
or hear (on Sundays) 
interminable sponsored 
programmes from 
Radio-Paris and indeed 
various other types of 
programmes from a 
dozen Continentals 
other than those men- 
tioned, as well as the 
B.B.C. National and 
Regional programmes. 
What is more, the 
selectivity of the circuit 
guarantees that one 
only hears one station 
at a time. 





On the audio side there is little to complain of : massed 
strings and the low notes of the piano have perhaps rather a 
hard flavour when the tone control is set to maximum brilliance, 
but a very slight adjustment of this knob and less volume 
improves matters. This applies more particularly to the 
gramophone side; on radio we prefer maximum brilliance. 
The bass register is solid and clean in detail, though not. so 
round and deep as that on the H.M.V. 532 or our own push- 
pull amplifier. But these little differences, apparent as they 


are when we judge quality from the highest commercial and 
non-commercial standards we know of, are really of minor 
importance compared with the other excellent tonal qualities— 
the naturalness of the voice, the brightness, attack, and the 
absence of bass boom. Hear it reproduce Finlandia played 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Stokowski on H.M.V. DB1584, and we feel certain you will 
agree with us. Those who prefer to use non-ferrous needles— 
round-shank fibres or B.C.N.s—may be glad to know that the 
quality with these is excellent. ; 

Mechanically, the 523 is asnear perfection as one could wish. | 
One knob controls the whole of the switching arrangements, and — 
as the knob is turned, say to the medium waveband, so that | 
particular scale is illuminated ; when turned so as to receive 
long-wave stations only the long-wave calibrations are illu- 
minated. This knob, the tuner and tone-control knobs and the 
seales are placed to the right of the motor. There is a separate 
switch for this which is mechanically connected to the pick-up 
carrying-arm, an outward movement of which switches on the 
current. A new feature of the automatic stop mechanism is 
that a movable trip lever is now fitted which allows the auto- 
stop to be mechanically disconnected. The volume control 
is situated on the front of the cabinet and is operative on both 
radio and gramophone; two potentiometers ganged to a 
common spindle achieve this desirable result. 


+ + 


BOOK REVIEW 


WIRELESS: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 


By R. M. Hutchinson, M.Sc. (University Tutorial 
Press, 3s. 6d.) 4 


Without delving too deeply into mathematical formule or 
into the intricate technicalities of wireless, this little book 
conveys to the reader all that is necessary for a general insight 
into the working of a radio receiver or electric amplifier. The 
text is a model of clarity and each subject is taken in slow and 
easy steps so that the beginner is able to grasp thoroughly 


_ each stage from the elementary theory of radio up to the more 


complicated present-day methods of receiver design and con- 
struction, including the broad principles of Super-heterodyne 
receivers, Television and Tele-Cinematography. 
Not only is it a successful tutor, but many constructors and 
experimenters will find it a valuable asset as a book of! 
reference. It contains 272 pages, and 220 illustrations and | 
diagrams. T. S. 


x« *« 


British Industries Fair 


This year the British Industries Fair opens at Olympia, the | 
White City and at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, on the 
20th of this month. And for the first time in its history there 
will be a specially organised Hall of Music and Radio situated 
on the third floor of the Empire Hall. Hitherto the radio and 
gramophone industries have been but meagrely represented, 
but this year many well-known names in radio, including the 
B.B.C., will make their bow at Olympia under the auspices of | 
the B.LF. | 


Chix 

Amongst the new products of Lectrolinx Ltd. are two chassis 
mounting strips, one fitted with three sockets for aerial and 
earth connections and the other with four sockets for loud- 
speaker and pick-up connections. The sockets are similar to! 
thusc used by Mr. P. Wilson for the valve-holders of his radio- 
gramophone. The Aerial-Earth strip costs 7d. and the Speaker 
Pick-up strip costs 8d. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope.] 

Some correspondents have written to point out various 
omissions from the so-called ‘‘ Who’s Who’’; and with regard 
to those records which belong to the period covered, it is true 
that a certain number of contemporary celebrities were not 
included, These omissions were deliberate, because, though 
of interest to a very few specialists, they seemed to be too 
rare, and of too little general interest to have justified their 
inclusion, 

{ think, however, that for the sake of completeness, the 
earliest issues of the singers of these omitted titles might 
be quoted here. The following, then, are taken from the 1902 
and 1903 celebrity lists: ‘* Carmen Sylva,’’ de Luca, Gravina, 
Valero, Figner, Mme. Figner, Elisa Bruno, and Vialtzeva. 

The 1904 list (see September issue) contains, in addition to 
those referred to, the records of Bellincioni, 
Fabbri, Kaschmann, Marconi, Sobinoff, 
Campanari. I recently heard of an original 
‘Carmen Sylva,’ the poetess Queen of 
Roumania; and, as I mentioned before, I 
have a copy, or, quite possibly, the copy, of 
the Profeta air by Elisa Bruno. I can now 
report the acquisition of another, to which 
the italicized definite article can probably 
also be applied—‘' Dormi pure’’ (Scuderi), 
sung by Fernando Valero. This record, 
which is a London-made red label, was 
apparently taken during the opera season 
of 1903, when this tenor was appearing. 
R.E.G., the king of collectors, has specimens 
by the Figners, and of Bellincioni, but I 
cannot recall having heard of others by these 
lesser-known stars. 

I have been particularly fortunate in 
picking up fine originals of the Ave Maria, 
Otello, Chanson d’ Amour, and Voi lo sapete 
by Emma Eames. These, by another typing 
error, appear in the ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ as pink 
labels, whereas all except the Roi de Thulé 
should have been shown as red. Mme. Eames’ records, so far 
as they have been issued in this country, seem to me to be 
somewhat lacking in reality, and more in the nature of 
exquisite miniatures. As I have said before, the recording 
companies of that time were waging a ceaseless war against 
technical blemishes ; and, as is so often the case, the suppres- 
sion of one fault leads to the creation of another. They do 
show, in spite of this, that Eames had a voice of that appealing 
and childlike quality of simplicity which belongs only to the 
truly great; an absolutely faultless technique, and a method 
that exactly fitted her voice. Although I have used the past 
tense, to conform to the period of her records, T have little 
doubt that this wonderful pupil of the great Marchesi has lost 
nothing that matters of her vocal beauty. She is, I am glad 
to be able to say, in excellent health and spirits, a charming 
and gracious personality, and a keen critic of the times in 
which we live. 

Despite her own volume of memories, I think there is still 
room for a real biography of this last of the great race of prima 
donnas, who actually carried out her determination, made at 
the outset of her career, to retire whilst still in her prime. 
Mme. Eames’ triumph in her profession, which is comparable 
to that of Jenny Lind, is the greatest possible tribute to 
her artistie and personal qualities. 

The Italian school of ‘bel canto” produced no more 
illustrious exponent of that illusive art than Matia Battistini, 
who, within certain well-defined and possibly somewhat 








MATIA BATTISTINI 


CORNER 


narrow limits, stood practically alone on the operatic stage. 
There are some factors which make this singer an unusually 
difficult subject for my random notes. His memory is still 
green, and, despite his greatness, he had, as I have said, his 
limits. But what makes it more difficult, is that the ‘* Battistini 
fans”’ are some of the fiercest that I know, and are quite 
intolerant of anything which sounds like criticism of their 
idol. Never shall I forget what poured upon my head when 
once I innocently remarked that in his latter days he wore a 
, but no! even the North Sea is not wide enough ! 

In his own sphere he was unapproachable, but I am not 
rash enough to attempt to define exactly what that sphere 
was; I will try to indicate what it was not, so far as the 
gramophone helps us. 

His first records, made in Warsaw in 1902—3, appeared in 
the 1903 celebrity catalogue, and their titles and numbers will 
be found in the ‘‘ Who’s Who.’ Though 
several of these gems passed through my 
hands in the old days before there was 
anything to “collect,” they now seem to 
have vanished like smoke, and I may account 
myself fortunate that I have been able to 
acquire a few specimens. He was com- 
pletely successful in Largo al factotum, though 
handicapped by the 10in, disc, and completely 
unsuccessful in Finch’ an del vino, which was 
sheer burlesque. Being the most excellent 
of ‘‘ Valentines,”’ it was natural that he gave 
a noble account of Dio possente—a record 
which I possess, and in perfect condition. 
Interesting, and, on the whole, excellent 
though these early records were, he showed 
gramophonists his real quality in 1907, when 
he produced his first batch of Milan record- 
ings. Without undue enthusiasm I think I 
may say that these touched the highest 
level of vocal recording, and perhaps of vocal 
performance—anyhow as regards male 
singers—that had yet been achieved ; 
and the most interesting of these were the 
Ernani set, in which Battistini’s voice shows to extraordinary 
advantage. Though the vocal colour varies but little, he used 
an inflection which indicated the various moods of the harassed 
“Carlos V” with absolute fidelity. In these records the 
singer uses the music frankly as a vehicle for the display of his 
vocal prowess ; and we may be thankful for it, for we shall 
never hear anything like it again. 

His only unsuccessful record in this series was the duet 
La ci darem (Mozart again). The preliminary recitative (not 
Mozart) is admirable, and the glorious sweep of his opening 
phrase seems to promise something unusually fine, but after 
that he seems thoroughly ill at ease. About twenty years later 
he tried Non piu andrai, but with no better luck—clearly 
Mozart was not for him. Besides, he was prevailed upon to 
record much that was palpably unsuited to him, in which he 
challenged comparison with dramatic baritones whose rougher 
organs could better cope with its demands. 

I did not have the advantage of seeing him in a stage 
character, but his platform presence, like that of Maurel and 
Chaliapin, left no doubt as to his artistic stature. Of no other 
artist could it be more aptly said that his prime had lasted 
from his debut till his death. 

Quite a lot of nice things have come to light lately among the 
black label and 7in. series. The records of Lane Wilson, 
though not specially emphasized hitherto, must be of great 
interest, and show the well-known composer and arranger of 
countless classic songs as a baritone of a very high order. 
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Though his repertoire was confined to ballads, he had a splendid 
voice, faultless taste, and a high degree of technique. 


I recently came across When dull care, Leezie' Lindsay, and 
Sea Life, and like the first two particularly. His Yeoman’s 
Wedding, perhaps his first record, is also in my collection. 

I am grateful to the reader who gave me the opportunity to 
acquire a few delightful 7in. Berliner and H.M.V. discs before 
consigning them to the dustbin. Henry Lytton, singing By 
the Shores of the Mediterranean, brought back memories. 
Eugene Stratton in Dolly Day Dream was another, and so was 
Connie Ediss in It all comes out in the wash: this last is a Berliner 
in new condition. 

Maurice Farkoa in Nini, Ninette, Ninon, and the Laughing 
Song, were other good old-timers. 

J.B. (Woodford Green) reports the Homage Anthem, by 
Edward Lloyd, which the veteran sang at the Coronation, and 
the record was, I believe, his last. Also a 12in. Columbia by 
David Bispham, of Hark, the Lark, of which I am distinctly 
envious, though I prefer the 10in. H.M.V. 

B.B. (Maida Vale) is on the track of an original Air du 
Tambour-Major, by Plangon, and of the Fonotipis, by Bonci, 
of the Carmen Flower Song. 

E.N. (Kingstanley) reports an original 3765 by Gerhardt 
and Nikisch, and has there by scord heavily. 

Elizabeth Parkina is another ‘‘ old-timer ’’ who has come to 
light. This a tonishingly good pupil of Matilde Marchesi 
recorded in 1904-5, when she was singing ‘‘ Musetta”’ and 
“* Siebel ” at Covent Garden with immense success. Her stage 
career was a short one, to everybody’s regret. 

May I thank those correspondents who have taken the 
trouble to write and tell me that the new M’appari by Caruso 
is not the 1906 version? Evidently there was another made in 
America of which we knew nothing here. The error was 
pardonable, I hope. 

In December I queried the accuracy of the date of de Lucia’s 
Serenata from Jl Barbiére, as shown in the No. 2 list. A 
correspondent now informs me that the matrix number of this 
is 11167; this settles it, as the matrix of the 1904 recording 
is 2864, 

J.C.L.F. (Haywards Heath) reports a curiosity by Michailowa 
—Solveig’s Song, G.C.23376, reproduced in Russia. It is news 
to me that any G.C. records of that period weré reproduced 
anywhere but in Hanover. The description indicates 1903 as 
the date of issue. We certainly knew nothing about it here. 

D.G.C. (Westcliff). Your 12in. red label Columbia by 
Campanari of the Toreador Song and Eri tu is not the same as 
that mentioned on page 122, which was 10in., ‘black label, 
single-sided, and, as collectors reckon time, considerably 
earlier. 

A.G.I. (Liverpool). Your 10in. Victor of Sérénade from 
Faust by Plangon with Dog label is almost certainly a late 
pressing of G.C.2—2663. The matrix will tell you—is it 1924? 

An unusually interesting item of correspondence has brought 
me, indirectly, an enquiry from one of those islands just round 
the corner from Australia—Norfolk Island, in fact. This was 
forwarded to me by Joseph Szigeti, whose correspondent had 
heard his playing by wireless from Australia, and had invoked 
his help. He wants a copy of Szigeti’s record of Sibelius’ Valse 
Triste, made in 1909-10. 

M. Szigeti was kind enough to add that he had shown a 
copy of C.C. to Mme. Galli-Curci, who found it interesting : 
this is high praise indeed, as I do not aspire to write for musi- 
cians of such distinction. M. Szigeti is himself looking out for 
a Fonotipia record by Von Vecsey, made about 1911, when a 
“boy prodigy ” (what a dreadful expression !), of the B Minor 
Caprice by Paganini, for violin alone. Anyone having a spare 
copy of either of these records is asked to communicate with 
me. 

A remarkable feature of early recording is that only a small 
handful of the famous artists who recorded in the pioneer 
days were to be found in the later lists. Albani, Adams, 
Edouard de Reszke, Olimpia Boronat, Santley, Joachim, and 


Sarah Bernhardt, never repeated their original recordings— 
at any rate for needle-playing machines, and most of the 


lesser known names mentioned at the beginning of these notes | 


could be included. 


Great interest naturally attaches to their records, and the | 


number of specimens which are known to exist could probably 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 


I know of three copies of de Reszke’s Infelice, and my own 
copy of his Sérénade de Don Juan is still the only example that 
I know of : I know of none of the Porter Song. 


Mr. Seltsen knows of one or two of de Reszke’s records in 
U.8.A., for which very high prices are being asked. 

Of Suzanne Adams’ records, her Jewel Song was the most 
popular, and as an interpretation it has never beon equalled—- 
apart from its vocal beauty ; yet only six original] copies are 
known to C.C., and one or two of Home, Sweet Home, Coquette, 
the Valse Aria, and Printemps Nouveau. 

(I have a spare copy of the Jewel Song, which I would be 
willing to exchange for Santley’s Non pit andrai.) 

Mme. Adams also made some “ announced ”’ Columbias in 
1903 (of which I have Coquette and Jewel Song), but they are 
somewhat hard in tone. Originals by Albani are extra- 
ordinarily scarce: I cannot account for more than one 
undamaged copy each of Angels, Home, Sweet Home, and 
Ombra mai fu. Robin Adair has not yet turned up. It is the 
same with Joachim. 

It seems strange now that the records of such outstanding 
celebrities should not have survived to any greater extent than 
this: I expect the fact is that they were destroyed utterly by 
steel needles, and then returned for the large allowance 
that was then offered. It is curious also that nearly all the 
antiques which have survived are in surprisingly good con- 
dition—which seems to support my theory. 

Of the black labels, Esther Palliser, Kate Cove, Sobrino, 
Louise Dale, Marie Tempest, Alice Esty, Evangeline Florence, 
Hamilton Earle, Alice Gomez, Rosa Olitzka, Denham Price, 
Joseph O’Mara, William and Richard Green, and William 
Paull were all very prominent singers who did not repeat their 
performances. I must not, in this connection, omit to mention 
the oldest star recorder of all—Giannini, whose daughter 
Dusolina Giannini is one of the most excellent of the operatic 
singers of to-day. I was indebted to Mr. Ulysses Walsh, of 
U.S.A., for & copy of one of his records, which I imagine to be 
among the rarest. 

The forthcoming Maurel record (see page 305) of Era la 
notte, Otello, and Serenata, Don Giovanni, may certainly be 
expected in due course, though, as previously explained, 
factory considerations have stood in the way of immediate 
issue. I imagine that everyone, without exception, was 
delighted with the previous issue, and that the few of those 
subscribers who have not yet applied for this will only need 
this reminder. 

I doubt whether anybody guessed the title of the air sung by 
Garbin, which was coupled with the Quand’ ero paggio: it 
was E un riso gentil, from Leoncavallo’s Zaza—a record of the 
same period, and extremely well sung, as goes without saying. 

Last month I mentioned that Melba’s Ah, fors’ e lui was the 
supreme rendering: I had not then heard Sembrich’s inter- 
pretation, but have since acquired one of the 1903 “‘announced”’ 
Columbias of this. This is in the authentic style of the great 
prima donnas of the golden age ; and, being Mme. Sembrich’s 
earliest record, the voice is perceptibly fresher in quality than 
her later H.M.V.s. 

Mr. Shawe-Taylor asks me to say that a preliminary meeting 
of the proposed Collectors’ Club will be held on the premises of 
E.M.G. Ltd., 11, Grape St., W.C.2, Tuesday, February 7th, 
at 8 p.m. A programme of some of the more interesting old 
records will be given ; and anybody who thinks he might like 
to become a member is invited to come to this meeting without 
committing himself to anything. 


P G. Hurst. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 


that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 


with the ews expressed by correspondents.) 


RODE’S SACHS. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Sir,—I feel that I must add something to the Rode 
controversy, although, as one who has never heard Schorr in 
the flesh, I really ought to keep silent. While agreeing with 
all that Mr. Cameron says about Rode’s Wotan, and Mr. Neel 
about his versatility, I cannot understand their praise of his 
Sachs. He is indeed versatile (though he tends to specialise 
in grim réles such as Scarpia, Telramund, Pizarro), but the very 
qualities he lacks are those that make Hans Sachs one of the 
most lovable characters in opera. His exaggeratedly angry 
outburst in what should be one of the most touching moments 
in the opera (Sachs’ final renunciation of Eva, Act III, Scene 1) 
makes one wonder if this is really the philosophical cobbler- 
poet or a reincarnation of Wotan. I have nothing to say against 
his vocal style, but we have a right to demand something more 
than perfect singing in this or in any other réle. To my mind 
he never gets into the spirit of the part at all, nor does he come 
anywhere near the sympathetic interpretation of Nissen. 
Unfortunately, I have had no opportunity of comparing these 
two artists with Schorr, and so I must leave the discussion of 
the best Sachs to others, but I do maintain that Nissen surpasses 
Rode as Sachs, though Rode in his turn is the better Wotan. 
This is sure to call down the wrath of the Rode enthusiasts 
upon me, but at any rate I feel that I have the support of a 
well-known German conductor who recently refused to conduct 
a performance of ‘ Meistersinger ” in which Rode was singing. 

I hope many more correspondents will write to support 
** Picador’s ” suggestion of a Mozart Opera Society. Of course, 
the initial expense would have to be greater than that of other 
societies, but even if we could be given an act at a time, it 
would be something. Is there any likelihood of anything being 
done about this soon? 

It is pleasing to see that since the advent of the Connoisseur’s 
and Decca-Polydor catalogues something has been done to 
remedy the almost total neglect of “Il Seraglio”’ ; now we have 
three vocal numbers and the overture. But cannot Kipnis 
give us ‘“‘ Ah, wie will ich triumphiren!” as a fitting com- 
panion to his droll ‘‘ Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden”? More- 
over, why has no one yet recorded Pedrillo’s Serenade, of which 
Sacheverell Sitwell writes: ‘‘ This is one of the most exquisite 
moments in all Mozart’s creation. It is so beautiful as to defy 
any attempt at description or explanation”? Surely the time 
is now ripe for the Vic-Wells company to add “ Il Seraglio ” to 
their repertoire! Sir Thomas Beecham conducted this opera 
at the Munich Festival this year, so perhaps he as “ artistic 
adviser ” will put in a good word for it. 

Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.7. M. C. Marriorr. 
CASALS AND BACH. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—In the January number of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
I notice that “‘ Picador ” makes a plea for a Casals recording 
of Bach’s suite in C major for ’cello unaccompanied. I join 
my voice with his, but surely another suite would be pre- 
ferable, in view of the excellent recording of two movements of 
the C major (the Gigue and Bourrée) made by Suggia in the 








H.M.V. Connoisseur’s Catalogue! Perhaps ‘ Picador” has 
been misled by the fact that the catalogue gives the record 
as “‘ with piano.”” This, however, is a mistake, as the suite is 
actually played without accompaniment. 

I also agree that there is room for more Mozart piano sonatas, 
in particular the A major. There are plenty of recordings of 
the Rondo alla turca (although only one actual piano record), 
but the rest of the sonata seems to have been neglected. 

Yours faithfully, 

Whitchurch, Glamorgan. BRINLEY J. REEs. 





ROSSINI. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Stir,—I read with great satisfaction the article by Mr. 
Klein in your last issue on the probability of a revival in 
Rossini’s music. To anyone who has heard it this seems 
inevitable. Mozarts, Schuberts, and Rossinis are not born 
every day, or, indeed, every century, but the world persists 
in thinking that they can easily be replaced. They cannot. 
Both Mozart and Schubert have had their revivals, as Mr. 
Klein points out, and they are well worthy of the honour. 
Surely now is the turn of Rossini ; where else can we obtain that 
sparkle, that gaiety, that charm, that ceaseless flow of melody, 
that joy in life, in sunshine and in heart-easing happiness, 
save in Rossini? Take ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra’”’ overture, for 
instance, and play it over once. The room is filled with the 
radiant mood of Rossini. This brings me to the point I want 
to stress, if I may, in your columns, Pending the revival of 
which Mr. Klein writes, and which I fervently hope will come 
soon, why cannot we have more orchestral pieces by Rossini 
on the gramophone? Even the ballet music from “ William 
Tell’ is difficult to obtain. Why do broadcasting orchestras 
give us selections from every other composer of note (or no 
note) and refrain from giving us Rossini, the most sparkling 
and joyous of them all? Florence is holding a musical festival 
in April, and Rossini’s ‘“‘ Cenerentola”’ will be produced. Cannot 
we have some gramophone selections from that lovely opera 
as well as from the delicious ‘‘ L’Italiana in Algieri’’? Our 
grandfathers passionately loved Rossini, a feeling shared by 
Wagner himself. I believe we would do the same—if we only 
knew him better. 

Yours faithfully, 


Southampton. Joun F. Boyie. 


LIMITATIONS OF .THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Your editorial in the January issue calls, I 
think, for some comment on three points. 

Firstly, it is astonishing that, while discussing the advantage 
or disadvantage of records which would be longer-playing than 
“standard” records, you should completely ignore the 
apparently remarkable results obtained by the RCA Victor 
Company, of Camden, N.J., U.S.A. The progress of their long- 
playing records after about one-and-a-half year experimenting 
on the public seems to be important, as is to be seen from the 
comments the American magazine Disques publishes from 
time to time, notably in its editorial for December 1932, 
which includes a broad survey of all problems involved. ; 

It is true that the long-playing Victor records are not easily 
available in this part of the world, but I do not think this a 
sufficient reason for treating them as technically non-existent. 

Secondly, I think your argument that “scratch,” record- 
changing, etc., are valuable remedies against wanderings of 
the mind during listening to music is not very convincing. 
I am of opinion that there is a much more efficient and rational 
method for concentrating one’s attention on the music, whether 
in the concert-hall or at home, viz., following the score ! 

Thirdly and lastly, I have again wondered at the much- 
repeated argument that it is indispensable for the gramophile 
to rise from his armchair continuously in order to turn his 
records. Certainly this is true for all those who allow them- 
selves to be tyrannised by the impractical models all 
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gramophones in this respect are given by the manufacturers. 
It seems, however, to have occurred only to a few that since 
the advent of electric reproducing it is very well possible to 
arrange things otherwise, without more expense. I myself, 
for instance, have never to rise from my comfortable armchair 
in order to turn or change records, as the instrument built for 
me by an expert technician for less money than a factory-made 
instrument costs, consists of a small, rather low cabinet placed 
on the floor, containing turn-table and amplifier, while a power- 
ful energised moving-coil speaker is placed in the opposite 


. * 


** BLUE” 


corner of the room. Thus one can easily change records while 
comfortably seated, which highly contributes to making record. 
playing perfectly enjoyable. 

Of course the same result is obtainable by using an electric 
turn-table or playing-desk as are being manufactured by H.M.YV. | 
for example, combined with a good wireless set and a loud. 
speaker not incorporated in the set provided the pick-up can 
be placed closely to the set. 

Yours faithfully, 


Amsterdam. M. I. Mesrirz. 


* 


HOSKINS’ MASTERPIECE 


A Romance of Tin Pan Alley 
by HUBERT S. RYAN 


T was slack tide at the ‘“‘ Song Writer’s Arms,’’ and Bolsover 

Hebblethwaite, the World’s Worst Saxophonist, was idly 
sketching out the leit-motif of a fox-trot in a pool of beer- 
stains on the counter. His tumbler, which reflected the state 
of the tide, rested by his elbow in mute invitation to a cold and 
uninviting world—a world which had unaccountably turned 
a deaf ear to Bolsover’s latest jazz effusions. He brooded 
bitterly over the hardness of heart and the woodenness of head 
of Izzy Pfahlmann, the King of Tin Pan Alley, whose palatial 
song factory flaunted itself in its illuminated opulence across 
the road. This potentate had stonily refused a trifling advance 
upon Bolsover’s gramophone royalties only that very morning 
—the crowning injustice of many suffered at the same hands. 

The barmaid, gloomily removing the beer-stains, and with 
them the leit-motif, with an insanitary-looking cloth, inter- 
rupted his moody reflections, and hastily taking a final astro- 
nomical observation through the bottom of his tumbler, he 
prepared to depart. At the same moment the swing doors 
opened and there entered ‘‘ Blue”’ Hoskins, the Yokohama 
Yodeller, his features ornamented with the broadest of 
smiles. 

“°Lo, Heb,” said this individual, with unaccustomed 
heartiness. “‘ Going to have one? I’m in the chair.” 

At this unlooked-for invitation the World’s Worst Saxo- 
phonist returned to the bar with surprising alacrity, with the 
ejaculation, “‘ Minesa bitta ” ; which ritual being gone through, 
he asked the reason of such sudden munificence. 

“Just sold a masterpiece to ole Izzy over the way,” said 
“Blue ” by way of explanation. 

** Sez you,”’ said Bolsover scornfully. 

“Sez me,” replied his friend. 

Not being able to think of any other reason for ‘‘ Blue’s ”’ 
accession of wealth, Bolsover decided to accept the explanation 
as long as the drinks held, and contented himself with the mild 
enquiry as to whether Izzy was drunk at the time. 

“Drunk nuthin’,” replied ‘‘ Blue.” ‘ Drink up and have 
another, and I'll tell you all about it.” Selecting a table with 
only one bluebottle buzzing round the pools deposited thereon, 
“* Blue” proceeded to disencumber himself of the story of his 
luck. ‘‘ You know Izzy ?”’ he commenced. ‘‘ But of course 
youdo. Well, three days ago I went and took him my latest— 
a perfect peach of a Rumba called ‘In the Purple Patches of 
Hungary: (She didn’t want to do it),’ and the old beast wouldn’t 
even look at it. He sez ‘ Vot is the use of that? ’ (You know his 
style.) ‘It ain’t worth a cent now.’ And he fishes out a copy 
of something Here, I'll show you.” And “ Blue” drew 
forth a piece of music, the cover of which featured a photograph 


of such appalling hideousness that Bolsover couldn’t for the 
moment even think which of his wife’s relations it resembled. 

** You needn’t trouble to look inside,” said ‘‘ Blue.” “ It’s 
as bad as the cover. What I want to say is that Izzy sent me 
away to write something like it, only different ; and then he 
would talk business. Let’s have two more. Well, you can 
imagine I was disgruntled, and anxious to get my own back 
on Izzy ; and then suddenly the Big Idea came to me. I went 
home and sat up best part of the night writing out a nice piece 
of music with all the words underneath in proper form, and 
the next day I was up at Tin Pan Alley with the script. 

‘“*T had the usual job getting to see Izzy. (You'd think as 
how he was a Cabinet Minister or at least a publican where 
they change cheques But there, I needn’t tell you.) 
Anyhow, I sees Izzy at last, and he sez: ‘ Vell, vot you got 
this time anyhow?’ And I shows him the fine script, and 
explains how there was a big rush fer the sob stuff to-day, and 
how it would go on the reccuds. And having got him worked 
up, I sits me down to the pianny and taps out the tune for him. 
I could see that Izzy was impressed, because he takes the 
script and looks at the title. ‘Serenade,’ he sez. ‘ Vell, there’s 
heaps of them, but I likes the tune of this rather, and after 
it’s jazzed up a bit, I don’t say but what it won’t come to 
something. Terms the same as usual, I suppose ?’ 

‘*T had a big wrestle with Izzy over the gramophone rights, 
but he caved in at last, and even advanced a fiver. Just as I 
was leaving he calied me back and said, ‘ Here, Blue, you’ve 
forgotten to sign it.’ And, bless me, so I had. So I takes a pen 
and writes on the copy. ‘ There’s no harm in having a Nom de 
Ploom sometimes, is there ?’ I remarks. ‘Just as you like,’ 
says Izzy ; ‘ but what did you vant to use a German one for ? ’ 
I had to explain to him that with all this craze for Viennese 
stuff it was good policy. ‘Vell, vell,’ says he. ‘It don’t 
amount to much novays anyhow. Vot’s in a name? as Goethe 
said, ain’t it ?’ 

‘‘T left him humming over the tune as pleased as Punch with 
the yodels he was goin’ to have put in it, and came away with 
the fiver. It was a good day for both of us. Have another ? ”’ 

As “ Blue” paused to take breath, his friend, who had 
become deeper and deeper in thought, raised his head. 

‘“What was the Nom de Ploom you used?” he asked 
carelessly. 

“Blue’’ chuckled. ‘I knew as how you'd ask that,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Well, if you want to know, it was Franz Schubert. 
But what’s the odds ? He’s dead, ain’t he? And, anyway, 
he’d never have sold his stuff to Izzy Pfahlmann. It takes 
brains to do that.” 





